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LORADO TAFT AND THEATER 
By GENEVIEVE RICHARDSON 


» br name Lorado Taft recalls the sculptor’s rhythmic 
Fountain of Time on the Midway in Chicago, Solitude 
of the Soul or the Fountain of the Great Lakes at the Chicago 
Art Institute, Lincoln, the Young Lawyer in Urbana, the great 
concrete Indian popularly known as Black Hawk overlooking 
the Rock River near Oregon, Illinois, the four figures made 
for the unfinished Fountain of Creation which now guard 
the entrances of the Auditorium and the Library on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus, the Alma Mater at the University 
of Illinois, The Pioneers in Elmwood, or the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument in Danville. Few people, however, know 
of Taft’s interest in the theater, an interest which influenced 
his work as a sculptor in at least three ways. His appreciation 
of theatrical methods, materials and techniques is evident in 
many of his works. Secondly, as a teacher of sculptors he 
employed theatrical methods in his studios to make his in- 
structions effective and interesting to students. Finally, as a 
missionary seeking to interest the public in art, he employed 
demonstrations which in many instances were essentially 


theatrical. 





Genevieve Richardson is an instructor in the department of 
speech at the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, where she 
teaches theater courses and supervises the costuming for plays at 
the University Theatre. She received her Ph.D. from the University 
in 1953 but began her study of Lorado Taft's interest in theater 
with her Master's thesis in 1948. 
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An appealing theatricalism was also a part of the sculp- 
tor’s personality. Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas says that her 
father was a shy man; however; he also had a flair for the 
dramatic in his everyday conversation, in his lectures, and in 
his teaching methods. When he entered a room he immedi- 
ately became the center of interest, and his friends still quote 
his witticisms and bits of his philosophy. An example is his 
often repeated exclamation, “Life is the most interesting thing 
I ever got into. I wouldn’t have missed it for anything!” 
This dramatic trait led his colleagues in the studios to believe 
that if Taft had chosen the profession of acting, he would 
have been successful. His former associate, Miss Nellie 
Walker, adds that he seemed happiest when the students were 
rehearsing plays and tableaux and making costumes and prop- 
erties for informal productions. 

Taft’s interest in amateur theatricals began when he was 
a student at the University of Illinois where his father, Don 
Carlos Taft, was a professor. The Tafts frequently enter- 
tained students at their home and one of the favorite pastimes 
was the impromptu production of short plays. 

In June, 1880, at the age of twenty, Taft received his 
Master’s degree from the University of Illinois. He left im- 
mediately for France to study sculpture at the Beaux Arts 
Academy in Paris. There he had his first contact with the 
professional theater where the realistic scenes and theatrical 
effects made such a deep impression on him that he wrote 
detailed descriptions in his letters to his father. In the studios 
he found that the students enjoyed working out tableaux, 
especially those in which they attempted to reproduce the 
scenes of famous paintings. 

Lorado Taft’s career as a sculptor began in 1886 when 
he chose the young and thriving city of Chicago, in which to 
work.’ Here he opened his first studio, 2nd also joined the 
yh Taft once said, “I like the mountains, though they seem to be theatrical pieces 


of stage furniture set up for effect. For real, solid enduring beauty the prairies of 
this state (Illinois) are satisfying.” I/linois Alumni News, Dec., 1936, p. 6. 
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staff of the year-old Art School at the Art Institute. Taft went 
to the professional theater when he could afford it, not only 
for the pleasure he received, but also for the knowledge he 
gained. After seeing Edwin Booth and Helena Modjeska in 
Richelieu on March 29, 1890, he wrote to his parents, “It was 
very fine. I enjoy those historical plays so much because they 
bring so vivid a picture of the times and leave definite mem- 
ories.’"* Four years later he wrote to his father, 


We are just now devoting oyrselves to “Grand Opery.” The finest sing- 
ers in the world are giving beautiful representations of the greatest operas. 
We cannot afford to go every night but have argued to ourselves that it is 
an essential part of our education, and go as frequently as possible. I am 
learning a great deal in this way.* 


Taft believed so strongly that one learns much by seeing 
dramas that he began to encourage his students to attend good 
plays. When Walter Hampden played in The Yellow Jacket 
at the Fine Arts Theater in October, 1913, Taft took a party 
of fifty of his students to see a performance.’ 

Amateur acting groups found Taft a willing assistant in 
making properties, designing costumes and sometimes acting 
a part. He participated in all three of these activities when 
the Congregational Church of Evanston presented scenes in 
tableaux from General Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. He played 
the part of Malluch and also designed the costumes and prop- 
erties which were reported to be “historically correct and artis- 
tically perfect.’” 

Taft used his skill again in supervising the making of 
Greek helmets and armor for the first festival of the Art Stu- 
dents League at the Art Institute. After the festival the armor 
and draped costumes were carefully stored in the Taft costume 
box for future tableaux. 


2 Letter, dated April 1, 1890, in the University of Illinois collection of Taft's 
pfivate papers. 

3 Ibid., March 22, 1894. 

4 Chicago Record-Herald, Sept. 21, 1913. 

5 Unidentified newspaper clipping, Taft Papers. The date is probably 1891. 
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Taft served on two committees which promoted the pro- 
duction of plays in Chicago. In 1912 he helped sponsor a 
repertory company known as the Drama Players and he was a 
member of the Chicago Theater Society which brought un- 
usual plays to the city. He was also an active member of the 
Drama League of America and served as a national director 
from 1922 to 1924, and as first vice-president from 1924 to 
1928. 

In 1906 Taft moved his studio from the Fine Arts Build- 
ing to a brick barn on the Midway at the University of Chi- 
cago. Here rooms accommodated twelve to sixteen students, 
an exceedingly harmonious group which the Tafts soon re- 
ferred to as “the studio family.” The students sometimes 
called Taft “Fra Lorado” because their plan of living and 
working together with the master artist was very much like 
that of the Renaissance studios. It was only natural that a 
part of the entertainment they planned together should be the 
same as that Taft had experienced in the Beaux Arts; the pos- 
ing of tableaux and the acting of short plays. Taft did not 
act in these, but he contributed a stage in the rear studio and 
a clothes press which was soon filled with satin and cambric 
costumes. On special occasions the students decorated the 
court of the studio and donned costumes for a banquet, party 
or dance. Usually they used some central theme such as a 
Venetian palace or a desert scene with a black Bedouin tent. 
Sometimes these parties were held in the artist’s home. Mrs. 
Taft reminisces: “I remember the stair rail bound with run- 
ning cedar, one window for the Christmas tree, and the new 
bay window serving as the setting for Christmas tableaux in 
which we were helped by a large party of young people from 
the studio.’ 

While visiting in Italy during the summer of 1926, Taft 
seemed obsessed with the idea of owning some Dominican 
robes, and ordered one for himself and one for his wife spe- 


® Ada Taft, Lorado Taft, Sculptor and Citizen (Greensboro, N. C., 1946), 83. 
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cially made by Dominican sisters in Florence. The purchase 
was a strain on his budget, but he took great delight in the robe 
and loved to put it on and parade about the studio in it. Mrs. 
Taft used the robes as two of the costumes in a tableau which 
she arranged as a surprise for Taft on his next birthday. The 
scene she chose for the students to present was the Luca della 
Robbia baptismal scene which Taft had often dramatized in 
his lectures. A papier maché replica of the Andrea doors 
served as an entrance for the procession of about thirty actors. 
Taft was not only surprised but was very impressed with the 
performance, and it made him realize more than ever the pos- 
sibilities of a complete play. 

Each year the Tafts left the city and spent the summers 
in the country. In the summer of 1897 Taft, his wife, and 
some of his friends went to Bass Lake in Indiana. As usual, 
a box of costumes was taken along; a very special box this year, 
for the Greek draperies and helmets used in the artist’s fes- 
tival in February had been added. The first Saturday night 
in September the campers and some guests, who traveled the 
seventy-five miles from Chicago for the occasion, donned the 
costumes for a Greek dance in Taft’s studio. 

There was much recreation mixed in with the work done 
that summer, and diversion of some kind occurred constantly. 
Even the simplest daily happenings were accompanied with 
hilarity. Costumes and properties, often donned at the last 
moment, helped to make these episodes memorable. The 
Sunday Times caught the whole spirit of this summer in an 
article, ““Taft’s Friends Amaze Farmers—Queer Things Done 
by Chicago Artists Who Live an Unconventional Life in In- 
diana.” One section describes Taft’s “unusual raiment’: 


Unconventional variety in costume, for instance, may be made a source 
of pleasure to the eye, and it was in this very matter that the campers first 
got themselves noticed. Every morning all hands go in bathing. The thing 
that struck the country gentry as unusual was the raiment worn by Mr. Taft 
himself. Upon his head perches a haughty Grecian helmet; in his hands, in 
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default of Greek swords in camp, he carries a saw. Wrapped about his form 
as a toga he wears a blood-red blanket, and with such adornment strides 
down to the water’s edge. The farmers remarked about it.’ 


Of course Taft did not worry about what the farmers 
thought, but he enthusiastically took part in the impromptu 
fun which continuously lightened the serious work of the 
camp. 

For the nominal fee of one dollar a year, Wallace Heck- 
man offered in 1898 ten acres of his vast estates two miles north 
of Oregon, Illinois, as a camp site to Taft and ten of his liter- 
ary and artist associates.” The ten acres, known as Eagle’s 
Nest Camp, were on a bluff overlooking the Rock River. At 
the foot of the bluff was Ganymede’s Spring, and on the crest 
above it was a gnarled cedar which once held an eagle’s nest. 
Beautiful shady paths led through the trees to Ganymede, the 
Heckmans’ big white house. 

Because they were away from the city and were camping, 
everyone wore comfortable clothing. Mrs. Taft believed that 
the isolation of the group, before the days of autos and good 
roads, made unconventional dress seem quite natural, and ex- 
plains the impromptu costume entertainments which occurred 
regularly. The women put their hair in braids, and dressed 
in short skirts and low necked blouses at a time when long 
skirts and high collars were the fashion. The men dressed 
casually, too; Taft and Oliver Dennet Grover “‘sported the 
black berets of Paris student days,’ and Charles Francis 
Browne “strutted about in wide corduroy trousers, singing and 
striking operatic attitudes.” It was an easy step from these 
casual clothes to theatrical dress, and occasionally a camper 
would appear at mealtime in one of the Greek costumes. 
On moonlight nights groups of them sometimes dressed in 
Chicago Times, Sept. 12, 1897. 

8 The eleven men who founded Eagle’s Nest Camp were Lorado Taft, Charles 
Francis Browne, Hamlin Garland, Ralph Clarkson, Charles Dickinson, Henry B. 
Fuller, Oliver Dennett Grover, I. K. Pond, Allen B. Pond, Horace Spencer Fiske and 


J. Spencer Dickerson. 
9 Taft, Lorado Taft, 45. 
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these Greek draperies and danced in and out among the trees. 
All the campers ate together in the Camp House, a large 
building with a huge fireplace in the central room. The dedi- 
cation of this community building is typical of the dramatics 
which became traditional with the group. Guests were in- 
vited for the Labor Day week end, and the first thing they 
saw when they arrived was a huge bonfire with a gypsy en- 
campment around it. On Monday night everyone gathered 
in the new building for a banquet and dancing: 
Then Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, one of the most noted pianists of the day, 
went to the piano and started Schubert’s Marche Militaire, and oh, how she 
played it! With spontaneous impulse one couple after another began march- 
ing around the room until we were all tramping around the big hall to the 


beat of those great rhythms. That fall nearly every gathering around the 
fireplace ended in a march.'° 


Thereafter, Labor Day became the great festival day at 
Eagle’s Nest Camp. Each year Mr. and Mrs. Heckman in- 
vited their tenants to their home where supper was served on 


the lawn. The rental fee of one dollar for the year was paid 
to the overlord after the supper. The campers had to walk 
to the Heckman house; so they put on costumes and made a 
procession of it. Each year a different theme was employed, 
sometimes invented at the last moment, sometimes with care- 
ful planning and renting of properties days in advance. The 
group gathered at the Camp House, then proceeded along the 
bluff and down the long path through the trees to the big 
white house. 

One year they dressed as Indians and pioneers, and acted 
out an event common in early Illinois history. The old wagon 
which the housekeeper drove to town for the supply of gro- 
ceries and ice was decorated to suggest a covered wagon with 
pans and pails hung on the outside. The settlers fortunate 
enough to ride were acted by well-known people: Mrs. Laura 
McAdoo Triggs, sister of Secretary William G. McAdoo of 


10 Ibid. 





THE “EGYPTIANS” OF EAGLE’S NEST CAMP 


Members of the summer camp at the Wallace Heckman farm on the Rock River 
near Oregon, Illinois, chose an Egyptian theme for their Labor Day pageant in 1908 
in honor of Egyptologist James Henry Breasted, who was visiting them. Mrs. Lorado 
Taft is seated at the right end of the front row holding an urn on her head in this 
picture taken on the lawn in front of the Heckman house. Her daughter Jessie is 
seated on her lap and standing beside them to the left is another daughter, Emily. 
Sculptor Taft is standing two rows back of them with a white turban and a dark beard. 
Dr. Breasted is standing near the middle of the group—with a white turban and 
moustache. In front of him is the Tafts’ third daughter, Mary. 


President Wilson’s cabinet; Lucy Fitch Perkins, author and 
illustrator of children’s stories; and Congressman Robert R. 
Hitt, who had been a shorthand reporter at the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates in 1858. As these pioneers were journeying 
to Ganymede, eight fierce Indians on horseback came charg- 
ing through the woods, but with true hardy pioneer spirit the 
occupants of the covered wagon reached the manor house first. 

When James Henry Breasted, the Egyptologist, visited 
the camp, the colony chose an Egyptian theme for the Labor 
Day pageant. A group of the artists began working together 
on two huge papier-maché Egyptian figures which were placed 
on either side of the entrance to the camp, and girls were chosen 
to be Egyptian statues. The night of Dr. Breasted’s arrival 
Heckman met him at the train and drove him to the estate. He 
left the car at the edge of the woods where they were met by 
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a white-robed priestess (Mrs. Heckman) who led them silent- 
ly through the woods. At intervals on either side of the path 
were twenty girls dressed in white, sitting on white draped 
platforms lighted by lanterns. The girls were in immovable 
attitudes, posed as the stone Colossi of Memnon. The memory 
of this night seems to be a favorite of all those who took part 
in it, and Dr. Breasted graciously declared that he was remind- 
ed of Karnak and seemed to be much impressed. 

The next day fifty Egyptians and the Colossi of the pre- 
ceding night formed the annual Labor Day procession. A 
flutist playing airs from Aida led them along the bluff and 
down the tree shaded path. Dr. Breasted himself joined in 
the procession as an Egyptian slave driver, and two girls, 
heavily manacled with chains from the porch swing, were his 
slaves. At the end of the march he made a speech in Arabic, 
which sounded impressive even though no one understood it. 

During a year of financial depression over the country, 
the group found ideas for their procession in I. T. Friedman’s 
book By Bread Alone, which dealt with the downtrodden 
classes. The costumes were old clothes or incongruous com- 
binations of clothes. The men carried rakes, hoes and banners. 
The sign borne by the landscape artist Charles Francis Browne 
read “The Rake’s Progress.”” Another banner asked for ‘“Work 
for the Unemployed.” The fee that year was paid in tokens 
and buttons, or as expressed in Harold Hammond's song which 
he wrote for the group, “eighty-nine pennies, two slugs and 
some postage.” One Labor Day morning no preparation had yet 
been made; so someone suggested a living newspaper theme. 
That evening all appeared in the procession in cleverly con- 
trived costumes made from old newspapers. 

The old Indian spring at the foot of the bluff had been 
named Ganymede by Margaret Fuller when she visited the 
site in the summer of 1843." Sixty-six years later the members 
ai fe her book, At Home and Abroad, Margaret Fuller Ossoli gives a detailed 


description of the camp site and tells of her inspiration there to write the poem, 
“Ganymede to His Eagle.” The book was edited by her brother, A. B. Fuller. 
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of the colony decided to rededicate it. Guests watched the 
ceremony from launches on the river from which they could 
see a procession of white-robed nymphs and dryads carrying 
Japanese lanterns coming slowly down the side of the bluff. 
Then grouping themselves under red lights around the white 
masonry of the spring, they performed the rites of rededica- 
tion. 

Everyone in camp took part in the processions, and most 
of the campers joined in the impromptu costume dances. Taft 
found time for the processions, and enjoyed the challenge to 
his ingenuity. His daughter Mary says, 
my father always entered wholeheartedly into the “dressing up” at camp, and 
rigged himself up with something outlandish and imaginative rather than 
an orthodox costume. As a child I remember seeing him busily carving a 
cross from Ivory soap to wear with a monk's costume at an Art Students’ 
Ball. He thought it would be such a surprise to those whom he could per- 
suade to kiss the cross! ** 


The plays and musicals, however, were presented by those 


most interested in acting, while the rest of the colony was an 
attentive audience. The actors’ willingness to present original 
pieces was an incentive to the Chicago composer Harold Ham- 
mond, and he wrote The Elysian Fields which they presented 
at the Camp House. This operetta dealt with the struggle of 
youth against tradition in a humorous take-off on all the camp 
members. One of the stage properties was a large thermometer 
on which each member’s degree of fitness to belong to the 
colony was registered. 

Another original drama was an untitled masque by Miss 
Elizabeth Wallace, presented on the hillside back of Taft’s 
studio. Elizabeth Dickerson played the lady; Jessie Heckman 
Hirschl, the minstrel; and Mrs. Taft, the dryad with vines in 
her long braids. 

Well-known plays were also given, such as Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Patience, Iolanthe, and The Mikado. Charles 


12 Mary Taft Smith to the author, Sept. 2, 1948. 
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Breasted played the leading role, Olangtsi, in Laurence Hous- 
man’s The Chinese Lantern. This play was of special interest 
to the artists because it is set in the studio of a Chinese painter. 
Inspired by Walter Hampden’s performance which they had 
seen in Chicago, a group of art students performed The Y ellow 
Jacket. They used the porch and balcony of the Heckman 
home for the stage with the audience seated on the front lawn. 
When the little Chinese mother went to Heaven with her 
baby, she ascended a ladder to the balcony. Shakespeare was 
not ignored either. The Taft daughters, Mary, Emily and 
Jessie Louise, with the help of the other young people in the 
camp presented As You Like It and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

It is not strange that from among all his dramatic experi- 
ences one piece of dramatic literature impressed Taft so deep- 
ly that he felt an urge to express the symbolism of the play 
in sculpture. The short play, which set him a task of many 
months’ work, was Maurice Maeterlinck’s Les Aveugles. This 
allegorical drama shows the hopeless plight of twelve blind 
men and women and one small child. An old priest has taken 
them for a walk in a woods where they sit down to rest and 
to nap. The play begins with the awakening of the blind, 
and the very slow realization that the priest has died while 
they were asleep. There is no one to lead them back to safety, 
and the group is paralyzed in an agony of suspense and fear 
of the unknown. Then the youngest woman snatches the child 
from his mother and cries, ‘““The child sees; the child will lead 
us,” as she lifts him high to find the ray of light. 

Les Aveugles made a profound impression upon Taft, and 
it occurred to him that the drama might be represented in 
sculpture. After considering many motifs he finally chose 
what he called “the artist’s moment,” the scene of hope when 


18 Emily Taft (Mrs. Paul H. Douglas) had a short career on the stage. She 
played in Susan Glaspell and George Cohan Cooke’s Suppressed Desires which was a 
curtain raiser for Emperor Jones, and in The Cat and the Canary. Mary Taft (Mrs. 
Raymond A. Smith) taught dramatics in Chicago and did some children’s theater work. 








LorRADO TAFT’S “THE BLIND” 


Inspired by Maurice Maeterlinck’s play, Les Aveugles, and acclaimed 
for a time as the sculptor’s best-known work, it is still in che original plaster 
and was never cast in any other medium. 


370 
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the girl holds the baby up to the light. For six weeks Taft 
and his assistants experimented on how to keep the dramatic 
value in the composition. Taft explains the process: 

The experimenting had to do largely with the young man of the up- 
lifted arms. Should I contradict my own confession of faith, I who enjoy best 
the group that “could be rolled down the hill without breaking anything 
off?” The arms of the deaf-mute were lifted and taken down many times 
before I was reconciled, but the mass became so serene and expressionless 
from a distance without these exclamation points that they were finally lifted 
to stay.** 


No doubt it is this dramatic quality of The Blind which 
prompted reviewers to refer to it as Taft’s best known sculpture 
for ten years after it was modeled. 

Another detail to be worked out was the dress of the 
figures which, according to Maeterlinck, was to be hooded 
cloaks. In 1907 while the Tafts were visting his brother- 
in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin Garland, in New York, 
they were entertained in the home of the composer Edward 
MacDowell. Taft noticed a photograph of Mrs. MacDowell 
in a long, hooded cape, which suggested to him exactly what 
he wanted for The Blind. Mrs. MacDowell offered him the 
photograph which he accepted and used as a reference while 
modeling. 

During the time the sculptor was working on The Blind, 
it occurred to him that Les Aveugles should be given in the 
original French by some of the members of Eagle’s Nest Camp. 
Mrs. Taft recalls that “one day Lorado began to talk about our 
giving the play at camp. ‘I think those old tent flies would 
make splendid capes just like Mrs. MacDowell’s, and then we 
could give the play out on the hillside.’ ’”*’ The idea appealed 
to her and she began cutting and sewing the old canvas until 
finally twelve capes were completed. Mrs. Jessie Heckman 


14Lorado Taft, as quoted in The Chautauquan, Vol. LIV (May, 1909), 446. 
Taft’s original plaster cast of The Blind is now in the Hall of Casts, Architecture 
Building, University of Illinois. This work, which measures nine feet by six feet, 
was never cast in any other medium. 

15 Taft, Lorado Taft, 49. 
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Hirschl recalls with enthusiasm that the costumes made from 
the tent flaps fell in sculptural folds and looked lovely in the 
moonlight. She remembers also a humorous incident which 
showed the ingenuity of the group. The cast required six 
men; they had only five. To represent the dead priest they 
attached a mask of the sculptor Canova to a tree, draped ma- 
terial around it for a costume, and trusted the moonlight to 
complete the illusion.” 

Taft had definite beliefs about teaching art so that visi- 
tors to the museums would understand the works on exhibit. 
He pointed out that sculpture was alive to the people during 
the Renaissance, but “‘it is aloof in this country. We frame 
it and we leave it. We must take it into our imagination and 
make it alive. Something must be done to humanize art.” 
Taft had several plans to accomplish this, most of them involv- 
ing techniques of the drama. 

First of all he wrote articles and gave talks. In his lec- 
tures he dramatized the events of the sculptors’ lives and made 
them human and living to his audience. He showed lantern 
slides of the artists, their great works of art, and the cities where 
they lived. In his famous Clay Talk he actually modeled while 
he spoke. 

In 1924 Taft and his students reproduced in a room of the 
Midway studio a full scale replica of Donatello’s studio as it 
might have been in 1425. This experience led to another proj- 
ect which was planned especially to interest children in art. 
Taft designed a series of nine miniature scenes which he called 
“Peep Shows” because they give children peeps into the life 
history of artists. Each scene represents a sculptor working 
in his studio or some dramatic event in a particular artist’s life. 
Taft consulted many sources to make the figures, costumes, 
furniture, rooms, statues and postures authentic. Students 
under the supervision of Mary Webster modeled all parts of 

16 From’ & conversation with Mrs. Hirschl, March 28, 1948. 


17 Lena M. McCauley, “Lorado Taft’s Round Table,” Christian Science Monitor, 
June 16, 1924. 
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the three-dimensional scenes with plaster of Paris and painted 
them in appropriate colors.”* 

Another plan which Taft cherished for many years was 
the writing of a pageant depicting the lives of the Renaissance 
sculptors. The dramatic event which persisted with him was 
the one which he dramatized in his lecture “The Florentine 
Vista” concerning the competition in 1336 for a new set of 
doors for the Baptistry in Florence. Always in Taft’s imagina- 
tion the opening scene took place before another set of Bap- 
tistry doors which had been made by Andrea. Here the sculp- 
tors gathered to look at Andrea’s work and to decide if they 
could surpass it. At odd moments Taft jotted down ideas 
for the play, and on the back of an old telegram he sketched 
this scene with notes concerning the action. Later the idea 
was used as the subject for one Peep Show and for the opening 
scene of a piay, The Gates of Paradise. 

Taft began writing the script in 1930, and became so in- 
terested in it that he said to Miss Marie Merrill, supervisor 
of Community Centers in Chicago, “My one longing, the 
dream of my heart, is to see the play produced.”** When he 
completed the writing, Miss Merrill became the producer for 
the play with a cast chosen from the students of Kelvyn Park 
Junior High School. Meanwhile assistants in Taft’s studio 
were making properties, particularly the gates and models of 
Donatello’s sculpture. Correct costumes and appropriate music 
added authenticity to the production. 

After twelve years or more of tentative plans, and more 
than a year of writing, Taft’s long desire to see the drama of 
the lives of the Renaissance artists acted by children became an 
actuality on February 12, 1931. He was so pleased with the 
initial production that he asked the cast to repeat the per- 

18 Complete sets of the nine Peep Shows may be seen at the University of Illinois 
Museum and at the Dayton Art Institute, and two scenes are in the Chicago Art Insti- 


tute. These plaster models should not be confused with dioramas, another mode of 
scenic representation in which a partially transparent painting is seen through an 


opening. 
19 From a conversation with Miss Merrill, March 26, 1948. 
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formance at the Goodman Theater on March 1 at his expense. 
Admission to this performance was by invitation only, and 
the evening was made into a great occasion. 

Later three adult groups gave full-length productions of 
The Gates of Paradise. Workers in the Midway studios per- 
formed it at Mandel Hall in April, 1931. The next year mem- 
bers of the Parker Practice Parent-Teacher Association pre- 
sented it in April, and members of the Morgan Park Methodist 
Church in May. 

From the staging of The Gates of Paradise Taft received 
valuable experience which aided him in one of his special 
interests, the correct lighting of sculpture. Three years previ- 
ously he said to an audience in Washington, D.C., “Think how 
beautiful it would be to have our sculpture shown under spot- 
lights so adjusted that the lights and shades would fall prop- 
erly—so that it would look as the sculptor intended it should. 
If the ‘Folly-girls’ are worthy of a spotlight, certainly the 
masterpieces of sculpture are.”* After seeing the effect of 
the spotlights on the models of Donatello’s sculpture on the 
stage, he began experimenting in his own studio. Spotlighting 
probably would have been used by Taft more extensively if 
the knowledge had not come so late, but he lived only four 
years after his play was produced. 

Taft’s theatrical experiences throughout his life contrib- 
uted to his theories about the arts. He did not believe that 
any one art was more important than another, but that the more 
each person knew about all the arts, the greater his own crea- 
tive work would become. He recognized the theater as an 
ideal institution where all the arts come together for one great 
production. The theater enriched Taft’s life, and by his con- 
tinuing use of theatrical activities and techniques he enriched 
the lives of others. 


20 Lorado Taft, American Magazine of Art, XIX (Aug., 1928), 424. 





SHRELSY M. CULLO®: 
PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECT 


By WILLIAM A. PITKIN 


HE CLIMAX of the long and distinguished career of — 

Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois was the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Law of 1887.’ In an address before the 
Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association at Springfield, June 27, 
1887, the Senator asserted that “The act will not be repealed. 
. . . Its substantial achievements have come to stay.”* Though 
Cullom shared the distinction for this fundamental measure 
with Senator Reagan, a one-time member of Jefferson Davis’ 
cabinet, the Illinoisan gained the greater glory for the crea- 
tion of the first great regulatory commission. The original 
Reagan Bill made no provision for a Commission.° 


Following the dismal failure of James G. Blaine in 1884 
and the death of John A. Logan in 1886, Senator Cullom ap- 
peared to be in an advantageous position to further his presi- 
dential ambitions. By this time the “Man who looked like 
Lincoln” had come a long way since 1856 when he had been 


1 The joint author with Senator Cullom was Representative John H. Reagan, of 
Texas. Reagan soon afterward became a United States Senator. New York Times, 
Feb. 5, 1887. 

2 Pamphlet, Letters and Papers of Shelby M. Cullom (Mss Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library). Remarks of the Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, at Springfield, Ill., June 27, 1887. 

3 The New York Times, Jan. 11, 1887, called Reagan the most prominent figure 
in Washington at the moment. 
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a losing candidate for elector on the Fillmore Know-Nothing 
ticket and a successful candidate for the state legislature.* 
In attempting to analyze the career of this remarkable 
man, numerous factors favorable to a Republican presidential 
nomination are easily discovered, and these appear;to be of 
sufficient weight to offset the commonly-made charge that 
Cullom was colorless. Perhaps the editor who wrote, “Mr. 
Cullom is a good man in his way, with the disadvantage of 
having been born in Kentucky,’”* viewed with disfavor the 
custom of comparing Cullom and Lincoln. A popular slant 
with editors in dealing with Cullom was typified by the title 
of an article, “Illinois Senator Who Looks Like Lincoln.’ 
The obvious implication 
was complimentary; yet 
the reiteration of the 
title with variations 
doubtless bored and even 
annoyed some people. 
There could be only one 
Lincoln. Cullom assured- 
ly did not encourage 
these comparisons but | 
there was nothing he 
could do about it. Upon © 
one occasion the Senator, 
responding to the usual 
pleasantry, said, “I had 
to look like some one, 
and I never knew a better 
man to resemble than 
Lincoln. But nobody was ever elected to an office because he 


SHELBY M. CULLOM 


*Shelby M. Cullom, Fifty Years of Public Service (1911), p. 22; Ilinois State 
Register {Springfield}, Sept. 22, 1888, “Cullom as a Know-Nothing!” 

5 St. Louis Globe Democrat, 1888 (Undated clipping in Cullon Papers); New 
York Times, Jan. 29, 1914. Senator Cullom’s obituary is a good summary of his 
career. He was United States Senator from 1883 to 1913. 

6 Boston Advertiser, Jan. 23, 1888. 
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looked like a.man who once held that office." A far western 
paper, favorably disposed toward Senator Cullom’s presiden- 
tial ambitions, gave the Lincoln comparison a sensible per- 
spective: 

He does not look as LINCOLN did; he lacks the acuteness and mirth 
which always kept full pace side by side in the brain of LINCOLN, but he 
does resemble him in his straightforward integrity and sound judgment, and 
were he nominated there would be a feeling that LINCOLN’S mantle was 
upon him.*® 


The Lincoln theme apparently aided Cullom in his hold 
on public office in Illinois, but that it was a factor strengthen- 
ing his presidential prospects the evidence is negative. Never- 
theless the parallel that can be seen in the careers of Lincoln 
and Cullom was by no means imaginary; it was very real. Its 
best expression was given by the Peoria Journal: 


The physical resemblance between Shelby M. Cullom and Abraham 
Lincoln has often been . .. commented on. . .. Both educated themselves . . . 
{and were} acquainted with the hard farm life. ... Both studied law in the 
same law office, and both had the same broad views that acquaintance with 
nature in the free west seems to have brought to the men who .. . struggled 
with the privations of the pioneer’s life. To Lincoln belongs the greater 
eloquence—that rare and divine gift which nature bestows on so few of her 
children. But the characters of the two men... are very much alike. The 
gaunt and brawny frame of Shelby M. Cullom .. . is capable as was that of 
Abraham Lincoln, of standing any drafts that may be drawn on it. The 


blade is a sharp one, but it will not wear out the scabbard.° 


Another view of Senator Cullom’s candidacy for the Re- 


publican presidential nomination expressed great praise for 
such achievements as the first bill to reduce that “twin relic 


of barbarism’—Mormonism. Subsequent bills on this subject 
followed the Cullom model. As governor, the board of rail- 


way and warehouse commissioners was largely his work. The 


editor continued: 


7 Piper City (Ill.) Advocate, May 25, 1888. 
8 The Daily Tribune, Salt Lake City, Feb. 4, 1888. 


9 Peoria Journal, 1888 (Undated clipping in Cullom Papers). 
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Other public men were afraid. . .. The whole interstate control of rail- 


ways has grown out of Mr. Cullom’s actions then. ... He is as free of the 
vice of place brokerage as any man in America. It may be indeed that he 


has not taken the right course to win the nomination. He has not been a 
pyrotechnic statesman, but he has been of the greatest use to the business 


interests of the country . . . and this is his proudest title to the confidence 
reposed in him by the people of his state.*° 


Yet this editor believed that Senator Cullom had always been 
in the foreground and should not now seek the nomination. 
“He can afford to wait. . .” 

In view of Senator Cullom’s failure to stage a strong and 
determined pre-convention campaign for the nomination, the 
Peoria editor’s attitude is not subject to criticism. The in- 
tensity of any of Cullom’s efforts never approached the grand 
strategy of James G. Blaine. Early in 1887 a Chicago friend 
wrote, urging the Senator to bestir himself.** Cullom replied, 
“I have no ambition or expectation in connection with high 
office of Prest. of U. S. [sic]... I have no anticipatn {sc} 
that my name will be used . . . either in our own state convn 
{sic} or in the nat’l. convn [ szc}”” 

The passing of Senator Logan in 1886 ought to have 
cleared the way for Cullom. The loyalty of Cullom to Logan 
was clearly indicated by the telegram from the latter on June 
26, 1884, “You have my sincere gratitude for the manner in 
which you stood by me during the struggle in the National 
Republican Convention.” The almost perpetual candidacy of 
James G. Blaine hovered over the party until his death in 1893. 
Only in 1888 and in 1892 did Cullom have any real prospect 
for presidential consideration. 

The popularity of Blaine was so enormous that his failure 
to capture the presidency is a historical enigma. Often a 
friendly editor would endorse Cullom in a left-handed man- 

10 [bid., 1888 (Undated clipping in Cullom Papers). The Mormon bill is dis- 
cussed in the Illinois State Journal {Springfield}, Feb. 4, 1888. Also, Rockford, {Ill.}, 
Daily Gazette, Feb. 9, 1888. 


11R. B. Longnecker to Cullom, Jan. 2, 1887. Cullom Papers. 
12 Cullom to Longnecker, Jan. 5, 1887. Cullom Papers. 
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ner such as the following, “Assuming Mr. Blaine out of the 
question, the candidate of the Republican party will almost 
certainly come from the west. . . . There is no possible man 
of today more thoroughly representative as an American than 
Senator Cullom.”** Some editors praised Cullom unqualified- 
ly, “He has a deal of quaint old Sucker State wit about him, 
and a stock of stories that he has gradually gathered ever since 
he followed his father’s plow. The whole makes a combina- 
tion that possesses a subtle fascination for the majority of 
men...” The editor furthermore observed, “Cullom has con- 
tinually laughed at his boom or done as much as possible to 
withdraw it. What he seemed to want to do is to establish 
his availability and then keep it well stored up for the time 
when all other plans upset [and} . . . he has made his boom 


9914 


a mild joke. 

Apparently Senator Cullom accepted the vicissitudes of 
life and politics with calm detachment and normal blood pres- 
sure. A presidential ambition was a part of every American's 


heritage. When queried by a reporter concerning a certain 
amount of activity in his behalf, Cullom emphatically denied 


that he was a candidate, saying: 


There are a good many names mentioned occasionally in connection 
with the Presidency, but I guess the most of them won't be candidates to 
hurt, as an old lawyer in Illinois once said of himself when he was running 
for the legislature. He was . . . trying to get the support of an influential 
old farmer, who listened to him patiently, but finally said, “See here, my 
friend . . . we farmers think that we have been sending lawyers to the 
legislature long enough.” The old lawyer promptly replied: “That's so, but 
I am not a lawyer to hurt.” This didn’t satisfy the farmer . . . and they let 
him stay at home. The people won't send a man to the White House just 
because he is a candidate and wants to be President. ... By the time the con- 
vention comes on they will know whom they want, and he will be nominated; 
and that’s why I say that most of those who are talked about won't be can- 


didates to hurt.'® 
13 Newark {N. J.] Press-Register, 1888. (Undated clipping in Cullom Papers). 


14 Boston Advertiser, May 2, 1888. 
15 Chicago Tribune, Jan. 3, 1888. 
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Another estimate of Cullom came from a Democrat and 
former governor of Illinois, John M. Palmer, in reply to the 
query of a reporter, Theodore Kaiandra: 


He [Cullom]} is a consummate politician... . You have spoken of 
Lincoln. Lincoln was a good politician; but he was more, he was a born 
leader. Cullom is not, but there ain’t [sic] a sharper eye in the state to see 
the very beginnings of a political drift nor a surer hand to guide the helm 
of political fortune. . .1° 


Kaiandra also observed that ‘‘so loyal are the Republicans of 
Illinois to Blaine . . . that if he concludes to run they will 
enthusiastically help to nominate him.” Another leading paper 
asserted that, “Since the death of John A. Logan we have never 
thought for a moment that any other man than James G. Blaine 
would be nominated if he were a candidate before the con- 
vention.”"* A minority view was quoted approvingly by a 
Canadian paper, ‘From the swamp of the Sangamon he as- 
cended step by step to the house of representatives, thence to 


be governor, and then to be senator. He will be the next 
Republican candidate for president.’”"* A Negro paper urged 
the nomination of Senator Cullom for the reason that “‘the 
country will have the services of Abraham Lincoln, the 


9919 


second. 

Whatever sentiment that may have developed for Cul- 
lom’s candidacy quickly faded upon the emphatic announce- 
ment by the Senator in April, 1888 that he was not a candi- 
date.” The endorsement of Walter Q. Gresham by the state 
convention apparently displeased him. Joseph Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune, believed that Cullom was behaving in a 
manner contrary to his own interests. Medill wrote, “Outside 
of Illinois, he [Cullom} had no stock in trade whatever, ex- 
cept . . . in the enactment of the Interstate Commerce Law.” 


16 Cincinnati Evening Post, Feb. 4, 1888. 

17 Peoria Journal, March 10, 1888. 

18 Kingston {Canada} Chronicle and News, March 22, 1888. 
19 The National Leader, March 24, 1888. 

2° Chicago Inter Ocean, April 23, 1888. 
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Some people were not satisfied with the law. Cullom should 
wait, the Chicago editor observed, and ‘Four years hence, the 
Interstate Commerce Law may be popular. . . . At that time 
it may be advisable to enter the list of candidates.” Medill 
believed that Cullom’s friends should advise him against “sulk- 
ing” and “‘sneering” as ‘‘His true policy is, to imitate Senator 
Farwell’s course, . . . and give Gresham hearty support. . .”””' 
Medill’s pessimism was underlined by the fear then current in 
Wall Street that Senator Cullom’s new federal commission 
would give five men more power than five men had ever had 
before.” Apparently Medill’s favorite candidate, Walter Q. 
Gresham, was unacceptable to Senator Cullom. Medill wrote 
to Fifer that a conspiracy against Gresham existed. Cullom 
should not allow his friends to behave in this manner and “he 
is coming dangerously near to cutting his own throat for re- 
election to the United States Senate.” Fifer was urged to show 
Cullom the “folly of his conduct.”* Fifer promptly warned 
Cullom that Gresham’s friends were preparing to attack him.” 
Meanwhile James G. Blaine had declined to yield to the pleas 
of his friends that he should become an active candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination.” 

An additional factor in 1888 against Cullom in conserva- 
tive circles was the Senator’s advocacy of the Postal Telegraph. 
The proposal never received significant support. One editor 
wrote, “We trust our senator, who has distinguished himself 
in his efforts in behalf of the people with the railroads, will 
be as fortunate in downing the telegraph monopoly of Jay 
Hawk Gould [ sic}. The Peoria Transcript said that Cul- 
lom’s bill for a postal telegraph was a natural outcome of his 
previous work. The Peoria editor continued, ‘No man under- 


21 Joseph Medill to John R. Tanner, June 2, 1888. Cullom Papers. 

22 New York Times, Jan. 15, 1887. 

23 Medill to Fifer, June 6, 1888. Letters and Papers of Joseph W. Fifer (Mss, 
Illinois State Historical Library ) . 

24 Fifer to Cullom, June 7, 1888. Cullom Papers. 

25 Philadelphia, Evening Star, June 2, 1888. 

26 Daily Independent-Times {Streator, Ill.}], Feb. 25, 1888. 
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stands better than Mr. Cullom that the great danger to this 
country is the formation of gigantic trusts and monopolies. 
In respect of this, the telegraph system of this country is in 
even a more dangerous position that {s/c} the railroads. It 
has virtually fallen into the hands of one man.” Of Mr. 
Gould, who apparently thrived on unpopularity, a writer ob- 
served, “Of course everybody knows that the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is Mr. Gould and Mr. Gould is the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company . . . [and] is simply aiming 
at the sole monopoly of the Stock Exchange quotations.” 

Senator Cullom also received unfavorable publicity for a 
presidential prospect, in connection with the Blair-Cullom Bill. 
The editor of the New York Times sharply critized him for 
a loosely drawn measure. The allegation was that the bill 
would provide disability payments for veterans of the Mexican 
War, the Black Hawk, the Seminole and other Indian wars. 
Since many Confederate veterans had fought in these wars, 
they would be placed on the United States pension rolls not- 
withstanding their Civil War records.” 

Another factor which may have hurt Cullom was the 
listing of his name as one of the “Railroad Senators.” The au- 
thorship of the Interstate Commerce Law did not give Cullom 
a completely clear record with those who believed that the rail- 
roads should be compelled to accept their proper role as public 
utilities. Senator James B. Beck, of Kentucky, had introduced 
a bill to prohibit members of Congress from serving as at- 
torneys for railroads “chartered or aided by the United States.” 
Senator Henry M. Teller, of Colorado, frankly fought the bill. 
He said that he knew some senators who would be compelled 
to leave the Senate if they had to depend upon the $5,000 
salary. Senator Cullom opposed the Beck measure. Eventual- 
ly a harmless substitute was adopted.” 


27 Peoria Transcript, 1888 (Undated clipping in Cullom Papers). 

28 New York Times, Jan. 14, 1887. 

29 New York Times, Jan. 29, 1887, Editorial titled, “Pensions for Confederates.” 
30 New York Times, Jan. 29, 30, 1887. Article, “The Railroad Senators—They 


Push Mr. Beck’s Bill out of Its Place.” 
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The retirement of Blaine as a candidate might well have 
advanced Senator Cullom’s candidacy. Cullom needed a dy- 
namic manager and the unswerving support of some one metro- 
politan paper, but his fortune was otherwise. As far as Blaine’s 
withdrawal was concerned, the belief was expressed that 
“With all of Blaine’s greatness he has a weakness that has re- 
sulted disastrously to his progress. It is the weakness of allow- 
ing inferior men, in the character of friends or rather hench- 
men, to warp his judgment, coming from a tendency . . . to 
avoid quarrels and scenes, and a desire not to offend people.” 
The withdrawal of Blaine from the field inspired the Chicago 
Tribune to suggest the name of John Sherman; Senator Cullom 
was not mentioned.” A Cullom boom simply did not develop. 
Apparently few responded to the urging of the writer, who 
said, ‘Lean out your souls and listen, ye men of Illinois, for 
well you may be proud that still in the days of Lincoln, Grant 
and Logan, the great commonwealth has statesmen whose re- 
nown cannot be bounded by state lines. . . . Illinois should 
respond and . . . give a solid vote for Cullom.”* The Re- 
publican National Convention nominated Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indiana, for the presidency. Harrison was able, though un- 
distinguished—and safe. 

Failure to gain important consideration for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination in 1888 did not diminish Senator 
Cullom’s hopes in 1892. Apparently he had hoped that 
Blaine’s shadow would not again appear to muddle the pre- 
convention canvass. Blaine’s ill health was public knowledge 
and doubtless Cullom was indulging in wishful thinking that 
he would continue his duties as Secretary of State and retire 
gracefully from the political scene. But this could not be as 
Blaine relished the political tug of war. His senatorial col- 
league, Charles B. Farwell, reoriented Cullom’s thinking on 
the fateful subject. “I do not quite agree in your conclusion 

31 Philadelphia Evening Star, June 2, 1888. 


82 Chicago Tribune, June 2, 1888. 
33 Springfield, Daily News, March 8, 1888. 
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that Blaine will not be a candidate,” wrote Farwell, “and give 
as a reason that after his late indisposition, he eagerly allowed 
a reporter to go into his room, to whom he said he was no[t} 
sick, and was as well as he ever was. He would not have done 
this if he was not a candidate, [Ralph} Plumb told me . . . 
{that} he said that he [Blaine} would run if he had to carry 
his coffin on his back.”** 

Cullom was correct in anticipating Blaine’s announcement 
that he was not a candidate.” Blaine’s letter of February 6 
to J. S. Clarkson, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was a clear statement, but the fact remained that 
Blaine’s many followers would continue to urge his candidacy. 
Cullom’s friends at this juncture were optimistic. Asked about 
his intentions the Senator from Illinois replied that he would 
deem it an honor to receive the nomination. He added, “If 
any other man can get more votes than I can, I would be for 
him.”** An editor said, ‘Blaine may be brilliant, Reed may 
be sagacious, but Cullom is safe.”*’ At this stage Cullom ap- 
parently was more optimistic respecting his presidential pros- 
pects than at any other period in his career. He said, “Of 
course I am not a candidate in the sense of reaching out for 
the nomination. I have permitted the use of my name by some 
of my friends in Illinois and elsewhere, and I hope to have 
the support of my State delegation in the National Conven- 
tion.” The shadow of Blaine remained. “Had he [Blaine] 
been an avowed candidate,’ Cullom observed, “he would 
doubtless have obtained support of the Illinois delegation. . . . 
But he has not at any time been an avowed candidate. . . . 
Hence I felt that I might aspire to the support of my own State 
...and I am still hoping that my fellow citizens will see fit 
to vote for me in the convention.”** 


84C. B. Farwell to Cullom, Jan. 11, 1892. Cullom Papers. 
35 Illinois State Journal, Feb. 8, 1892. 

36 Star of the West {Beardstown, IIl.}, Feb. 12, 1892. 

37 Ibid., Feb. 12, 1892. 

38 I]linois State Journal, Feb. 9, 1892. 
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Some estimates of Cullom from other quarters were not 
too favorable. One editor, who was impressed with Cullom’s 
long record in public service, unmarred by defeat, added that 
he had no enemies, and was more popular among Republican 
politicians than President Harrison, “but has not as much gray 
matter. He is not a man of great mental strength, but an 
average Senator and proverbially lucky politician.” 

Cullom’s hopes rested greatly on President Harrison’s lack 
of popularity. In a letter to Cullom a friend described the 
situation aptly. He wrote, “It does no good to say that his 
administration is a clean one, and free from scramble. Ice is 
generally clean but with very little attractive force. . . . The 
Republican party must have a stronger candidate than Har- 
rison.”** Joseph G. Cannon was a man whose opinion was 
valued. Cullom sought his advice and the reply was in plain 
words. Cannon said that Republicans generally favored the 
renomination of President Harrison. Republicans did not feel 
unkindly toward Cullom, Cannon said, “but many of them 
say, the Senator should wait until ’96.” Cannon’s chilling ap- 
praisal of the situation plainly discouraged the Senator.’ An- 
other factor in this discouragement was the observation by 
his friend John R. Tanner that “there is no active sentiment 
with the masses for you . . . [and} your friends have lost 
hope.’”*” 

Senator Cullom soon decided to withdraw his name. In 
a letter to ex-Mayor John A. Roche, of Chicago, he asked that 
his name not be presented, as Republicans appeared to favor 
President Harrison, and “We must have harmony in our 
ranks.”** A New England paper, reflected upon Cullom’s 
withdrawal, and referred to the Illinois Senator as “Old Man- 
Afraid-if-his-Shadow Cullom.”* A friend protested Cullom’s 
89 Sp, Paul Globe, as quoted in the Illinois State Journal, Feb. 12, 1892. 

40 C. B. Smith to Cullom, Feb. 26, 1892. Cullom Papers. 
41 Cannon to Cullom, March 2, 1892. Cullom Papers. 
42 Tanner to Cullom, March 21, 1892. Cullom Papers. 


48 Washington Post, Match 31, 1892. 
44 Manchester {N. H.] Press, 1892 (Undated clipping in Cullom Papers) . 
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decision, “First we find you a candidate for President and our- 
selves breaking our necks to secure delegates . . . and in the 
midst of the fight we are informed that you have laid down 
and thrown your influence to Harrison.’’*° 

Blaine’s friends remained active, but John R. Tanner was 
correct with his observation that the Blaine forces “have poly- 
foxed { sic} too long, and in my opinion Harrison will go in.” 
The view that Blaine was a contender persisted in some quar- 
ters. “Unless he dies before the convention meets Secretary 
Blaine will be nominated, . . . and become the next President 
of the United States,” said a prominent official in the State 
Department.’ Blaine’s sensational resignation from Harri- 
son’s cabinet did enable his friends to endanger Harrison’s 
chances, but the President’s group had the situation well in 
hand and Blaine’s dramatic bid proved futile.“ 

The year 1892 was a Democratic year. Grover Cleveland 
was elected for a second time. In Illinois, the Republicans 
were weakened by the fact that Governor Fifer had signed a 
compulsory education law which proved very unpopular in 
some quarters.” 

Even in 1896 Senator Cullom persisted with his hopeless 
ambition to be the presidential nominee. But his letter to Fifer 
early in the year was tinged with bitterness, “I see that Harri- 
son has pulled out of the race, which means that McKinley 
and his horde of clackers [s#c} will pick up Indiana if they 
can.” If Cullom had been blessed with a Mark Hanna to 
engineer his campaign he might very well have won the presi- 
dency. By 1896 William McKinley’s star had risen and Sen- 
ator Cullom was destined to continue his distinguished career 
in the United States Senate.” 


45 Cicero J. Lindly to Cullom, April 22, 1892. Cullom Papers. 
46 Tanner to Cullom, May 10, 1892. Cullom Papers. 

47 Chicago Tribune, June 2, 1892. 

48 Chicago Tribune, June 5, 9, 10, 1892. 

49 Fifer to W.C.S. Rhea, Jan. 22, 1892. Fifer Papers. 

50 Cullom to Fifer, Feb. 4, 1896. Fifer Papers. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF AN EARLY 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


By JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


N APRIL 9, 1852 John Mason Peck wrote a letter to 

his old friend and fellow evangelist John Russell in- 

quiring about certain engravings and enclosures which Peck 

had previously mailed for the purpose of facilitating the prepa- 

ration of a series of articles for a Baptist periodical. In the 

course of his letter he gently castigated Russell for not having 
replied earlier and then asked a question: 


Have you heard that Hon. John Reynolds has “The Pioneer History of 
Illinois” in press? A 12 mo of about 300 pp. It will do the old fellow good 
credit. He closes with 1818. By special request I have given a chapter 
concerning the religious operations, pioneer preachers &c. He uses my [word 
illegible}, and other matter copiously, for which he gives due credit. The 
late Gov. Carlin wrote him a long communication of his own early history 
before his decease. So you see we are becoming quite a “literary” people 
in this quarter." 


John Reynolds, governor of Illinois from 1830 to 1834, 
published his pioneer history of the state at Belleville in 1852. 
It was a miscellaneous and loosely written work, occasionally 
vivid and having the authority of personal observation, but it 


1 John Mason Peck to John Russell, April 9, 1852. Letter in possession of Mrs. 
Howard Hobson, Greenfield, Ill., and printed with her permission. 





John T. Flanagan is a professor of English at the University of 
Illinois. He is the author of James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the 
Ohio Valley (c. 1941) and editor of America Is West, an Anthology 
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was also somewhat unreliable. One of the better sections was 
chapter six, in which John Mason Peck dealt with morals and 
religion in early Illinois. 

Where Reynolds was imperfectly educated and intellec- 
tually somewhat naive, Peck was a good deal of a scholar. A 
Baptist missionary who had ranged widely through Missouri 
and Illinois, he was known for his indefatigable zeal in pro- 
moting temperance, education, and religion. He not only 
preached as an itinerant evangelist, but he edited religious 
papers, sponsored church conferences, and raised money for 
Baptist educational and theological schools. It was Peck who 
was instrumental in persuading the Boston physician Dr. Ben- 
jamin Shurtleff to contribute $10,000 to the struggling insti- 
tution at Alton, Illinois, which has ever since been known as 
Shurtleff College.’ 

A prolific writer during most of his life, Peck contributed 
to denominational periodicals in Missouri, Illinois, and the 
East, and edited several of the 
better gazetteers and emigrant 
guides. His Gazetteer of Illi- 
nois, originally published in 
1834 but revised and reissued 
in 1837, is still a readable and 
informative book. He wrote 
biographies of Daniel Boone 
and of the Baptist clergyman 
John Clark, and in 1850 he 
brought out a revised edition of 
James H. Perkins’ Annals of the 
West. But the one book which 
he was most eager to write and 


jc. aon ahwcagl probably no one in Illi- 


In a letter to Spencer Russell, May 10, 1847, Peck tells some of the details of 
the gift of Dr. Shurtleff to the college named after him and also reveals some of the 
benefactor’s early life. Spencer Russell was the son of John Russell and a student 


at Shurtleff at the time. Letter in possession of Mrs. Howard Hobson. 
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nois in the 1850’s was better equipped to write than he was 
never completed. As a matter of fact, it was probably never 
even begun. 

For many years Peck had collected material for what 
he occasionally called his work on the “Moral Progress of 
the Great Central Valley of the Western World.’ In order 
to make this book definitive he had gathered together an im- 
pressive library of primary sources: reports, tracts, sermons, 
statutes, pamphlets, volumes of biography and reminiscénce, 
newspaper files, runs of denominational serials. Moreover, 
he kept careful records of his correspondence. All of this 
material was stored in the old seminary building at Rock 
Spring, Illinois, and collectively it constituted probably the 
most important private library in the state at that time. On 
Thursday, November 18, 1852, catastrophe struck. Repairs 
were being made to the doors and windows of the edifice, and 
a fire kindled in the chimney spread to the chips and shavings 
lying around. Ina short time much of the interior was gutted, 
and many of the books and papers that were not destroyed 
completely were charred and made useless. 

At the time of the conflagration Peck was not in the best 
of health, and the shock was great. But he continued his 
ordinary duties, even attempted to pursue his writing career 
as the following letter suggests,“ made another trip through 
the East soliciting money and striving to replace some of the 
lost material, and accepted temporarily a call to the pastorate 
of a Baptist church in Covington, Kentucky. His health failed 
rapidly, however, and his attempts to resume work on his 
great project were only sporadic. He died in 1858. 

A few days after the fire which destroyed his library Peck 
wrote to John Russell, ostensibly about a literary matter in 


8 Rufus Babcock, ed., ee Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason Peck 
D.D. (Philadelphia, 1864), 


4 John Mason Peck to Fei Russell, Nov. 22, 1852. Letter in possession of Mrs. 


Howard Hobson. For other correspondence Ri Peck and Russell see John T. 
Flanagan, ed., “Letters by John Mason Peck,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 


Society (Autumn, 1954), Vol. XLVII, pp. 264-99. 
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which both were involved but basically, no doubt, to inform 
his old friend of the loss he had suffered. The letter gives no 
exact inventory of the library, and probably Peck never did 
have a catalogue of his literary materials. But he does suggest 
quite clearly the variety and scope of his collection and cer- 
tainly explains indirectly why his ambitious book on the moral 
and religious culture of Illinois was never written. In the 
process he sheds considerable light on the nature of what must 
have been one of the most valuable private libraries collected 
in the Mississippi Valley before the Civil War. 


ROCK SPRING, (LEBANON P, QO.) ILL, Nov. 22, 1852 
Dear Bro. RuSSELL, 

There is a /ast to every thing sublunary, and I have seen 
the last of Rock S pring Seminary, as probably the papers have 
told you. Last Thursday, between nine and ten oclock A.M. 
it vanished in flame and smoke! And with it is gone a large 
part of my valuable gatherings in files of Newspapers, Peri- 
odicals & valuable pamphlets, of several thousand volumes,— 
such a collection as never was seen in the Mississippi Valley 
and I doubt will never be seen again. 

I have still, however, some of the most indispensable ma- 
terials in my projected labors, with all my Journals, and manu- 
script books and papers, and also all my letter correspondence 
for more than forty years safe; that being i in cases at my dwell- 
ing house. Such volumes as I had occasion for daily reference 
are here. My sons saved a part of my library on shelves, throw- 
ing the books from the windows of the second story, which 
(did you ever hear the like) they dashed out, frames, sash 
and all, with their feet! But many of the books are damaged, 
covers off, and numerous sets broken. Some 300 or 400 vol- 
umes were burnt on the ground, before we could remove them 
from the building. 

The wind was strong from N.W. and the doors & windows 
out of the lower story, it raged furiously and did its work 
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fapidly. 1 have just written a sketch of its history, its useful- 
ness, & changes, with a portraiture of common (!) schools in 
Mo. & Ill. when I first traveled the country, after my arrival 
in 1818 & 1819, for the Christian Watchman and Reflector 
of Boston. In it I have immortalized your name as one of the 
pioneer teachers of Missouri. 1 think of giving the substance 
of it and some more in detail, in the “Watchman of the Prai- 
ries” tor the edification of the present Baptist generation in 
Illinois, where you may see it.” 

I have been repairing the old building and fitting it up 
for my family residence that I might sell my property on the 
road,—put on new roof & weather boarding, built a north back 
of the east wing, and a portico in front, & put in new window 
& door frames where needed. I had new doors made, and a 
pile of lumber in it for partitions & other work. 

My son Henry had just commenced casing the doors & 
windows in the lower story, and on Thursday morning it was 
cold and he made a very small fire in the chimney, with chips 
and blocks and kept a row of bricks & stones around the hearth 
to protect from danger. He was absent but a short time at 
my house after a hammer, and when he returned found the fire 
enkindled among shavings and door and window facings in 
the corner of the room. An unlucky spark must have been 
blown there by the wind. He gave the alarm & James and a 
Deutschman ran from the field; I saw the smoke and ran from 
my house. All they could do was to throw out books from 
the shelves of the library which occupied a room 16 feet by 
20 in the north end of the main building above. In the room 
south & the chambers of the two wings I had some 25 or 30 
boxes of books, papers periodicals & pamphlets, &c besides 
the shelves & floors loaded— 

All my collections of minerals, with their localities marked, 
a cabinet of shells, and many curiosities are lost. A Burmese 


5 Watchman of the Prairies was a Baptist newspaper published in Chicago from 
1847 to 1853. 
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Idol, (Gaudama) of fine marble & gilt, is preserved but black 
as Tony. Of my periodicals I had the “Baptist Magazine’ 
(with exception of 2 or 3 Nos) from its commencement by 
Dr Baldwin in 1802—more than 40 volumes Niles Register, 
Duff Green’s Telegraph & Appendix, a full series—Congres- 
stonal Globes & Appendix for 10 or 12 years, Judge Hall’s 
“Illinois” and “Western” Magazines complete files—12 vols 
of the “American Museum” published by Matthew Carey to- 
wards the close of the last century—(bound) I see only 3 vols. 
left’—Various other periodicals, complete sets—The Sunday 
School, Tract, Bible & other periodicals and Reports—Annual 
Reports of nearly every philanthropic and benevolent society 
in the U. S. and some in England—Annual Reports of the Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission and Convention from the first—a complete 
file of the Reports of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, nearly all the Reports of the American 
Colonization Society—all gone! These are only a few that 
occur to my recollection. All my files of papers containing my 


own editorials are gone & can never be replaced. I had files 
unbound of the Christian Watchman, & Boston Recorder, from 
the first, and files of all my exchange papers. One volume 
(bound) of the Columbian Star for 3 years, I saved—the others 
gone. The old Missouri Gazette for 1818, 1819, 1820, and 
the Republican from the first, except 2 or 3 last years which 
were at my house.’ But it is vain “to cry over spilt milk,” as 


6 The various periodicals referred to in this paragraph suggest the richness and 
scope of Peck’s library. The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine was pub- 
lished in Boston from 1803 to 1816 and then was superseded by the American Baptist 
Magazine. Niles’ National Register ran through seventy-six volumes in Philadelphia 
from 1811 to 1849. Duff Green edited his United States’ Telegraph in Washington 
from 1825 to 1837 and was subsequently associated with various other periodicals. 
James Hall began his I/linois Monthly Magazine at Vandalia in 1830 and continued 
it at Cincinnati under the title of Western Monthly Magazine until 1836. Matthew 
Carey edited his American Museum; or, Universal Magazine at Philadelphia from 1787 
to 1792; apparently Peck had owned a complete file. 

7 The Christian Watchman was issued at Boston from 1819 to 1848. The Con- 
gregationalist, later known as the Congregationalist and Boston Recorder, was pub- 
lished in nineteen volumes from 1849 to 1867. The Columbian Star appeared in 
Washington from 1822 to 1829. The famous Missouri Gazette was begun at St. Louis 
by Joseph Charless in 1808. In 1822 his son Sdward Charless published it as the 
Missouri Republican and under other editors it survived until the twentieth century. 
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it is the ravages of fire. Many of my papers and some of my 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals, I know not whether there 
is a duplicate in the world. I seriously question if a complete 
file of the “Pioneer” can be found. The first volume that 
Green printed is hopelessly lost.“ Have you any files of my 
papers ? 

Independent of the rarity of a part of the collections, my 
loss in cash value cannot be less than $5000—I have an insur- 
ence { stc} of $600 on the library & $100 on the building which 
I hope to receive—I have expended 150 on the building recent- 
ly, & $100 in 1847 ini fitting up my library room. 

Have you forgotten the latin article I sent you Sept. 29, 
for a translation? If you have not time, or cannot make it 
out, please return it—I had some choice Greek, Hebrew, latin 
& French works which I have not seen but cannot now tell what 
books are iissing and what saved, as they are in a pile in my 
chambe: all in confusion & some with covers torn off. 

I had a few books, equal to a small country library, at my 
house. Amongst them are your volumes, “Magnalia,” un- 
touched. 

I am fearful I shall now not be able to prepare my great- 
est & best work projected—“The Moral Progress of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley” for lack of materials. Does anybody take 
the Christian Review* in your range? 

If so, look in the October No. for an article of mine. 

Write—Write—Yours fraternally, 

J. M. PEcK. 


{ Along the left margin} Shiloh P. O. is defunct*°—Address me 
hereafter to Lebanon. 


8 The Pioneer, edited by Peck and published by the Rev. Thomas P. Green, ap- 
peared for the first time on April 25, 1829 at Rock Spring. Despite negligible 
financial support it struggled along and was continued at Upper Alton in 1836 as 
the Western Pioneer and Baptist Standard Bearer. See Babcock, ed., Forty Years, 
235-40, 269-70. 

9 The Christian Review was published at Boston, 1836-1842. 

10The post office at Rock Spring was established in 1827 with Peck as postmaster. 
The name was changed to Shiloh in 1850 and in 1854 it was transferred to O'Fallon 


Depot, now O'Fallon. 





CHICAGO AND THE WAR BETWEEN 
GREECE AND TURKEY IN 1897 


By E. P. PANAGOPOULOS 


OR CHICAGOANS the spring of 1897 was full of ex- 
citing events. In the municipal election the sons’ of four 
prominent citizens were obstinately contesting for the city 
mayoral post. There was the scandal of the wrecking of the 
Globe Savings Bank, and residents of the city’s South Side were 
sent scurrying almost daily by gangster gun battles. Although 
the world’s heavyweight pugilistic championship was contested 
in Carson City, Nevada, between Bob Fitzsimmons and Jim 
Corbett, the event commanded more than the usual amount of 
newspaper space in the Windy City. It seems that these hap- 
penings would have absorbed all of the interest of Chicago's 
citizenry, but somehow international developments also at- 
tracted their attention. The activities in Cuba of ‘Butcher’ 
Weyler, and McKinley’s possible attitude toward Spain were 
in central focus. Soon the fear of a threatened war in the 
Transvaal was added, and when hostilities broke out between 
Greece and Turkey, Chicagoans expressed interest in an inci- 
dent that was taking place more than seven thousand miles 
away. 


1 Nathaniel C. Sears, Washington Hesing, John M. Harlan, and the winner, Carter 
H. Harrison, Jr. 
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There, on the other side of the globe, a brief war was 
fought, lasting from mid-April to mid-May, 1897. Instigated 
by a powerful, chauvinistic Greek organization, the National 
Society, the war in its short course left Greece utterly defeated 
and economically ruined. 

In addition to her human and material losses, Greece was 
obliged to pay Turkey an indemnity of £4,000,000 and, even 
more humiliating, an International Financial Commission was 
established in Athens taking over the management of the 
monopolies of the Greek government and the administration 
of the dues of the port of Piraeus, so that the payment of an 
old national debt and the above indemnity would be guar- 
anteed. Fifty years later, the consequences of this war were 
still felt on the economic life of Greece.” 

As soon as the war began, it provoked in the United States 
a strong wave of sympathy for Greece, and the pattern set by 
the philhellenic movement during the Greek Revolution of 
1821 was repeated.’ Clergymen and scholars, liberals and 
humanitarians, civic leaders and ordinary citizens all de- 
nounced the attack of the ‘“‘Crescent”’ on the “Cross,” the cruelty 
of the “infidels” toward the ‘Christians,’ and the Oriental 
barbarism against “the descendants of Homer and Socrates.” 

The United States government, as it had done seventy- 
six years before, again remained neutral. Secretary of State 
John Sherman, in anticipation of the coming conflict, had stat- 
ed on April 2, 1897, fifteen days before the outbreak of the 


2 On the war of 1897 between Greece and Turkey see E. Driault and M. Lheritier, 
Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce .. . (Paris, 1926), IV: 347-404; C. Paparregopoulos 
and P. Carolides, History of the Greek Nation {in Greek} (Athens, 1932), VI: 69-104; 
N. Svoronos, Histoire de la Gréce Moderne (Paris, 1953), 84-85; E. S. Foster, A Short 
History of Modern Greece (London, 1946), 30-33; General A. Mazarakis-Ainian, 
Memoirs {in Greek} (Athens, 1948), 19-47. 

8 For the American reaction toward the Greek Revolution of 1821, see E. M. Earle, 
“American Interest in the Greek Cause, 1821-1827,” American Historical Review, Vol. 
XXXIII (Oct., 1927), 44-63; T. Vagenas and E. Demetracopoulou, American 
Philbellenes Volunteers in 1821 {in Greek] (Athens, 1949); L. S. Stavrianos, “The 
United States and Greece,” Essays in History and International Relations in Honor 
of George Hubbard Blakeslee (Worcester, Mass., 1949), 36-39; Douglas Dakin, 
British and American Philhellenes during the War of Greek Independence, 1821-1833 
(Thessaloniki, 1955). 
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war, that the American policy would be to keep entirely clear 
of the Turco-Grecian question, unless by some unfortunate 
accident the interests of this country were involved. In that 
event, he stated, the administration would probably adopt a 
policy of action.‘ It was, however, a friendly neutrality that 
encouraged the Greeks morally and permitted relief and other 
activities of sympathy in the United States. 

Moreover, a series of diplomatic incidents caused friction 
between the American government and Turkey. The Sultan, 
for instance, refused to recognize the appointed American con- 
suls at Erzurum and Harput, and the United States government 
announced that the former Secretary of State, John W. Foster, 
would be sent to Turkey as a special envoy with the rank of 
ambassador to secure from the Sultan payment for the damages 
inflicted on American property during the suppression of the 
Armenian uprisings in 1895." Also, both the President and 
the Secretaries John Sherman and John D. Long issued state- 
ments declaring that, in order to protect American interests 
in Constantinople, the dispatch to Turkish waters of the cruiser 
Cincinnati had been ordered,® and Sherman revealed that the 
government had approved of the American legation’s taking 
care of Greek citizens in Constantinople.’ 

This attitude of the American government was supple- 
mented by resolutions offering sympathy to Greece introduced 
in the Senate by Senator William V. Allen of Nebraska* and 
in the House by Representative James G. Maguire of Cali- 


4 New York Herald, April 2, 1897; New York Times, April 19, 1897. See also 
Post Records, United States Legation at Athens, 1893-1902, Documents No. 114, 115, 
116, 117, 122, 124, 125, and Dispatches to the Department of State, Greece, vol. 12, 
Documents dated Sept. 21, 25, Oct. 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 27, Nov. 23, Dec. 9, 1897, and 
Jan. 7, 1898. Deposited in the National Archives. 

5 Chicago Daily Tribune, April 7, 1897. (Hereafter Chicago Tribune.) For 
a description of the damages done by the Turks during these uprisings to American 
property, see U. S. Dept. of State, Papers Relating to the Foretgn Relations of the 
United States . . . 1897 (Washington, D. C., 1898), 570-82. 

6 New York Herald, April 19, 1897. 

7 Ibid., April 19, 1897. The press also published a dispatch from London that 
a battery of American machine guns of the latest pattern had been sent secretly to 
Constantinople and placed in position at the Yidiz Kiosk eventually to protect Ameri- 
can interests. New York Times, April 19, 1897. 

8 Congressional Record, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., 1078. 
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9 


fornia.’ Though no action was taken on them, these were con- 
sidered by the Greeks as friendly expressions. Real help for 
Greece, however, came from the American people who tre- 
acted in a more vigorous and practical way. 

In most of the large cities drives were organized for re- 
lief funds and for the enlistment of volunteers in the Greek 
army.” Ministers of various denominations urged their pa- 
rishioners to express their sympathy for fighting Christians." 
Doctors and nurses were recruited for the Greek army.” The 
President of the American Red Cross, Clara Barton, arranged 
to aid the Greek Red Cross."* Student and women’s organ- 
izations, headed by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, were 
active in collecting money.* And the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition invited the King of Greece to come for the dedica- 
tion of Nashville’s Parthenon, because this edifice had been 
constructed just as the “Parthenon stood on the Acropolis of 
Athens, when it was received from the hands of Ictinus and 
Pheidias, and as it stood before its destruction by the Turks.” 

In Texas, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey groups of 
volunteers were formed, headed mostly by former officers of 
the National Guard of those states,"* and from the port of 
New York hundreds of young men were continuously leaving 
for Greece. The majority of these men were of Greek descent, 
but also several Americans of different national backgrounds 
joined them. In Greece they were received with great en- 
thusiasm—parades in the streets of Athens with American and 
9 Ibid 1131. Individually, several political figures expressed their sympathy for 
Greece, as did the Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Robert R. 
Hill, who stated that “the sympathy of our people will be with the Greeks in this 
struggle.” Chicago Evening Journal, April 19, 1897. 

10 New York Times, April 2, 1897; New York Herald, April 7, 1897. 

11 New York Times, April 24, 26, 1897. 

12 New York Herald, April 9, 23, 1897; New York Times, May 8, 1897; Chicago 
Tribune, April 8, 23, 27, May 2, 9, 1897. 

13 New York Herald, May 4, 1897. 

14 New York Times, April 24, 26, May 3, 1897; Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1897. 

15 New York Times, April 9, 1897. 


16 [bid., April 20, 24, 1897; Chicago Tribune, April 27, May 9, 1897; New York 
Herald, May 5, 1897. 
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Greek flags, speeches and welcoming editorials in the Greek 
press hailed every arrival from the United States.’ In no other 
city, however, was the American reaction toward this remote 
and brief war so sympathetic as in Chicago. Public opinion was 
stirred by warm pro-Hellenic editorials, ballads and sensation- 
al headlines, such as ‘““Mussulmans Desecrate Cemeteries— 
Turkish Authorities Permit Them to Dig Up Coffins and Steal 
Valuables Buried with Dead” or ‘“Warships Bombarded Chris- 
tians.”** Most Chicagoans shared the opinion of “Bob” Inger- 
soll who, being at that time in Chicago to lecture on “Truth,” 
abandoned for a moment his agnosticism and with his charac- 
teristic oratorical manner commented as follows on the Greek 
situation: 

I am on the side of the Greeks. These islands seem almost sacred to 
me. Whenever I hear the word Greek I think of Zeno and Epicurus, of 
Aeschylus and Socrates, of poets, sculptors, and philosophers, of all that is 
subtle, beautiful, heroic, and free; and so I am on the side of the Greeks. 
Besides I have no love for the Turk. He is a cruel slave.... He has in him 
no seeds of civilization. He cannot govern himself, much less others. He is 
a robber, and I want his blood-daubed hands taken from the white throat of 
Greece. The Great Powers are looking out for themselves. They are selfish 
as hunger, as famine. They have no sympathy.’® 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting on the philhellenic 
attitude of “millions of people in this country,” explained that 
this was “a sentiment which has become a passion in the blood 
of free men everywhere, and which is to a large extent a prod- 
uct of the Homeric poems.” 

This sentiment was practically expressed by the Chicago- 
ans through generous contributions to relief drives, participa- 
tion in various meetings and especially in a mass gathering 
held on April 29, at Central Music Hall, over which Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison presided, and through a significant number 


17 [bid., April 29, 1897; Times {in Greek] of Athens, Greece, April 2, May 9, 
1897. 
18 Chicago Tribune, March 9, 27, 1897. 
19 Jbid., March 7, 1897. 
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of volunteers.” The local Committee for Greek Relief was 
“deluged with applications,” especially from physicians and 
nurses who were willing to pay their own transportation and 
asked to be sent for services in field hospitals of Greece.” 

Chicagoans of non-Greek origin made arrangements to 
leave through the city’s Committee or through private chan- 
nels, paying their own expenses. Such was the case of three 
teen-agers from the city, James F. O’Neill, Louis A. Field and 
George P. McCarthy who, without the knowledge of their 
parents, went to New York, bought tickets and left on May 1 
on the liner La Gascogne. They were with twenty-two other 
young Americans from Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and other midwestern cities, and all 
of them joined several hundred Greek volunteers leaving on 
the same liner. Before their departure they stated that they 
had read in their home towns “. . . of the struggle of the Cross 
against the Crescent and determined to enlist with Greek 
patriots.””** 

The bulk of volunteers naturally came from the Greek 
community. Favorable news about the war was received with 
great enthusiasm by its members. “Bananas rotted in their 
stalks and figs lay unpacked in their baskets, while their vend- 
ers turned their backs on might-be-buyers and pored over the 
extra editions of the afternoon papers and slapped each other 
on the back and said ‘Zeto! Zeto!’ [Hurrah! Hurrah! }”* Hun- 
dreds sold their wagons and horses, even burned their push- 
carts, left their small businesses and started for the old country. 

The center of activities was the old Greek Orthodox 
church on the third floor of a wholesale building on Kinzie 
Street near Clark. The priest, the Rev. Peter Phiambolis, was 
one of the leaders who inspired patriotic fervor in the com- 
munity. He was helped by the six Greek societies then in 


20 Ibid., April 30, 1897. 
21 Ibid., May 2, 1897. 
22 [bid. 

23 [bid., April 20, 1897. 
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existence in Chicago and by numerous auxiliary committees. 

Approximately eight hundred Greeks left in groups for 
Greece and in every case their departure was accompanied 
by religious ceremonies, parades, and enthusiastic outbursts of 
patriotism. Many of these volunteers, however, were quite 
disappointed when they arrived in Athens. They had ex- 
pected to find everybody fighting at the front. Instead, they 
were surprised to see that life there was going on as usual and 
that many physically able men were out of the army.” The 
volunteers were disillusioned and less than half of them joined 
the Greek forces.” 

Another national group that helped the Greek cause was 
the Armenian community of Chicago. The sufferings and 
mass slaughtering of their compatriots by the Turks were very 
fresh in their minds, and this war appeared as an opportunity 
to show how they felt toward the oppressors of their dear 
country. A great number of them left to fight in Greece, 
among them the minister of the Armenian church of Chicago, 
the Rev. T. B. Khugian.** Others were active in collecting 
money, organizing meetings and recruiting volunteers. Two 
of them, Y. Krecorian and Dr. H. D. Garabetyan, distinguished 
themselves as powerful orators. In their appeals they ex- 
pressed a passionate hatred for the Ottoman Empire. “The 
best place for the unspeakable Turk,” according to Garabetyan, 
was “in the bottom of the Atlantic, with the rock of Gibraltar 
placed upon him to keep him there.” This statement at a mass 
meeting provoked a storm of applause.” 

Clergymen and religious groups of the city were also ac- 
tive, and on April 26, a meeting of the Congregational minis- 
ters of Chicago condemned Turkey and applauded the Greeks 


24 According to Demosthenes Papantoniou, of Dara, Arcadia, Greece, in an inter- 
view with the author. He is one of the few of these men still alive and now resides 
at 718 Cornelia St., Chicago. 

25 For the activities of the Greeks in Chicago see the Chicago press from March 
7 to May 20, especially the Chicago Tribune of March 8, April 18, 20, 23, 24, 26, 1897. 

26 Ibid., April 20, 27, 1897. 

27 [bid., April 24, 1897. 
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for their ‘heroic fight for liberty.”** At this assembly speeches 
were made, resolutions read and adopted, and money collected. 

Students and scholars in their turn did not remain inac- 
tive. The initiative was taken at the University of Chicago 
where, on April 23, a spectacular meeting was organized in 
the Kent Theater at which more than four hundred students, 
many professors, and about fifty Greeks who were ready to 
leave for their country, were present. The main speakers were 
Professors John Merle Coulter, Frank Bigelow Tarbell and 
William Gardner Hale. In the midst of great enthusiasm 
resolutions were taken and the following cablegram, drawn 
by Professor Coulter, was sent to the University of Athens: 

“The University of Chicago sends heartfelt sympathy to her 
sister University of Athens in her struggle for liberty and 
civilization.” President William Rainey Harper and Pro- 
fessors Edward Capps, Harry Pratt Judson, Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Oscar L. Triggs and others became-members of various com- 
mittees to aid the Greek cause. At the same meeting about 
$150 was collected.” 

Moreover, the students of the University started a move- 
ment to assist financially volunteers who wished to go to 
Greece. The Greek letter societies named Delta Kappa Epsilon 
as the co-ordinator of the drive among college fraternities on 
a national scale, and Beta Theta Pi was one of the first to ap- 
point a committee for this purpose.” 

Many businessmen, industrialists and financiers, however, 
thought they sensed a chance for profit. The moment the news 
about the war, accompanied by a flood of foreign orders for 
grain, arrived in New York, great excitement was noted in 
the wheat pit of the New York Produce Exchange. Heavy 
purchases started and the price of wheat jumped four cents a 
bushel within the first two hours. By the end of the day six 
to seven million bushels had been sold. The excitement im- 


28 Jbid., April 27, 1897. 
29 University of Chicago Weekly, Vol. V, No. 29 (April 29, 1897), 289. 
36 [bid., No. 33 (May 27, 1897), 334. 
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mediately spread to the Midwest and the same advance in 
wheat prices took place in Chicago and St. Louis.” 

In general, an atmosphere of financial optimism prevailed 
because of the widespread impression that the war would soon 
expand over the whole continent and the world would depend 
for all kinds of provisions on the United States. There was 
no doubt about gains in the grain market, where profits had 
already been made during the first day of the war. The wheat 
boom noted during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the 
current inability of Argentina, India and Russia to supply 
Europe with wheat, because of crop failures and domestic 
needs, seemed to guarantee a great demand for American 
grains. This assurance, of course, could affect the prices of 
various other products, and thus the opinion was formed that 
this war would bring a great prosperity in the United States. 

In vain, experts in international affairs tried to warn that 
this conflict between two agricultural countries, of which 
Turkey alone exported yearly cereals valued at $11,000,000, 
could not have an effect on the world market, that the interest 
of the Great Powers was to localize this war, and that the pres- 
ent boom was not a reflection of the actual situation in the 
Levant.” Nevertheless the businessmen had their own op- 
timistic theories, manifested in the statements of some of the 
most distinguished among them in the Chicago area. 

Thus, the president of the Chicago Board of Trade, Wil- 
liam T. Baker, expressed his confidence that the farmers would 
prosper, and remarked that while other countries fight, ““Amer- 
ica, as the chief peace country of the world, always reaps an 
advantage from its nonbarbarous habits whenever such foreign 
complications arise.” Albert M. Day, of Charles Councelman 
and Company, thought that not only the grain but “all the 
markets [would be} active and excited.” He predicted that 
the price of wheat would rise and that “other grains will gain 


81 Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1897. 
52 New York Times, April 20, 1897. 
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strength in sympathy with wheat, and so with all sorts of pro- 
visions.” G. M. Charles, manager of the Chicago O’Neil Com- 
pany, maintained that this war would have an immediate effect 
on the speculative market. With him agreed W. C. Thorne, 
of Montgomery Ward and Company, who added that “if there 
is anything of a war the result will be to stimulate business in 
all lines.” George D. Kirkham of the Washburn and Moen 
Manufacturing Company expressed the same idea in a clearer 
way. He stated that “the conditions that bring loss of life and 
property in the countries affected, will result in greater pros- 
perity to the producing classes of America.” J. W. Gates, 
president of the Illinois Steel Company, asserted that the pros- 
perity of the American farmer would ultimately be good for 
the railroads of the country. In case the war became general 
“in the iron and steel trade, if it has any effect, it will be to 
advance prices. It will cut the Mediterranean commerce in 
Spanish ores, and to that extent benefit American ores.” Colonel 
H. L. Turner foresaw a demand for American produce and 
especially for arms and ammunition. He added that “the 
chief benefit to America will be that it will take the attention 
of the people away from their own troubles. They are suffer- 
ing now mostly from nursing their real or fancied grievances.” 
The meat packers were skeptical about great profits because 
they did not expect an expansion of the war. George F. Swift 
believed that the farmers would be the ones to profit and their 
prosperity, of course, would have its beneficial consequences 
for all Americans. John Cudahy thought that only if this war 
led to a greater conflict the general market would become 
stronger because ‘‘then they would all have to depend on Chi- 
cago.” And with him agreed Philip D. Armour, Jr. In short, 
the opinion of the Chicago industrial world was better ex- 
pressed by Adolph Kraus who, in a realistic and prophetic 
manner, stated that “any foreign war is bound to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon this country, and the greater the war the 


883 Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1897. 
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greater the benefit, for the greater will be the demand of our 
products.””** 

It was the first time that such a reaction toward Greek 
affairs was noted in Chicago. The sympathy toward suffering 
Christians, the admiration for Greece as the cradle of classical 
civilization, and the romantic flavor, too, were reminiscent of 
the American attitude during the Greek Revolution of 1821 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

Yet, by the end of the nineteenth century, new elements 
had been added to the above pattern of reactions and they 
reflected the new synthesis of the city’s population, as well as 
its growth and significance in national and international af- 
fairs. The post-bellum arrivals of Greeks and Armenians, 
with their meetings, drives and agitation, were in a position 
to influence public opinion, and their activities occupied a large 
amount of space in Chicago’s press. 

More attention, however, should be given to the state- 
ments of Chicago’s industrial, financial and business leaders. 
These statements were characterized by an adolescent naiveté 
and sincerity but they manifest at the same time a deep con- 
cern with foreign affairs, and they express a developing con- 
sciousness of Chicagoans that not only their country, but the 
Midwest and particularly Chicago could play a dramatic role 
in world affairs. Chicago decidedly had come of age. 


“4 Ibid., April 19, 1897. 





SPELLING BOTHERED LINCOLN, TOO 


By CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


HE EMANCIPATOR misspelled “emancipation.” He 
spelled it “immancipation” in 1859. Twice inaugurated 
President of the United States, in his hand-written draft of 
the immortal Second Inaugural, Lincoln wrote ‘“‘inaugeral.” 
A determined and outspoken opponent of the extension of 
slavery into the territories of the United States, Lincoln wrote 
both ‘‘teritory”’ and ‘ ‘terrtory.” The champion of freedom for 
people of African descent, in one document he wrote “Affri- 
can.” A distinguished member of the legal profession, Lin- 
coln’s spelling of legal terms included, at times, both “colat- 
eral” and “colatteral” for collateral, “prossecution’” and 
“prossecutor,” ‘““docketted’”” and ‘“‘guarranty.” Some of Lin- 
coln’s spelling slips have a phonetic sound (he once spelled 
it “phoenetic”) and hint at his prounciation: “Almanic” for 
almanac, “‘inaugeration,” “manouvered” and “oppertunity” 
are examples. A few odd spellings used by Lincoln include 
“disclosiers,” “hough” for hoof and “portaguse’” for Portu- 
guese. 
Lincoln was self-educated since, as a child and youth in 
Kentucky and Indiana, he attended five terms of school which 
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probably averaged not over two months each. In 1860 he 
wrote, in the third person, that “A. now thinks that the agregate 
of all his schooling did not amount to one year.”* When 
asked to contribute a short autobiographical sketch for the 
Dictionary of Congress he described his education as ‘‘defec- 
tive.”* In 1859 he wrote, in his autobiography for Jesse W. 
Fell, that the additions to his education as an adult had been 
“picked up from time to time under the pressure of necessity.’””® 

Lincoln was a voracious, retentive and highly selective 
reader. The Bible, books on mathematics, history and biogra- 
phy, the poetry of Burns and the plays of Shakespeare, together 
with every law book that he could get his hands on, gave him 
a literary background that went far to shape his prose style 
and to give him a notable vocabulary. The fact that he mis- 
spelled some words is of much less significance than the fact 
that he used them, and used them correctly. Despite lapses 
in spelling, Lincoln made few mistakes in grammar. He had 
a ‘“‘feel” for words and sentence structure equaled by few of 
our public men. Although not always precise in spelling, he 
had an uncanny precision in the choice of words. 

While Lincoln had little formal schooling, his education 
was ‘progressive’ in the best sense of that much abused word. 
His learning was the result of what present-day educators call 
a ‘felt need” and which Lincoln called the “pressure of neces- 
sity.” His “student motivation” was high. His desire to ad- 
vance in his profession provided a central theme around which 
his intellectual interests centered. The law was the “core” 
of his “curriculum.” 

A detailed check of Abraham Lincoln’s spelling idiosyn- 
cracies has been made possible by the publication in 1953 of 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. This set in eight volumes excluding the index was 
ae 1 Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Association ed., New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1953), IV: 62. 


2 Collected Works, Il: 459. 
3 Collected Works, WW: $11. 
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the scholarly achievement of the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion. Only those letters and documents which have been pre- 
served in Lincoln’s handwriting (as noted by the editors, Roy 
P. Basler, Marion D. Pratt and Lloyd Dunlap) have been used 
in making this check. Dr. Basler points out in the foreword 
to the first volume (p. x) that in printing letters and docu- 
ments in Lincoln’s handwriting, ‘Incorrect and variant spell- 
ings have been reproduced as they appear.” 

In order to avoid counting as errors spellings which have 
changed in the past century, Lincoln’s slips were checked 
against two dictionaries published in this country in 1847 and 
1849. Among the now obsolete spellings used by Lincoln at 
times, but which are not counted as errors in the spelling 
check, are “‘deposite,” ‘“‘expence,” “offence,” “‘prairy’” and 
“waggon.” In British usage some of these are correct today. 

Nor are Lincoln’s misspellings of geographical place 
names included as errors. He persisted in writing ‘Fort 
Sumpter.” This is an error common to succeeding generations 


of college students. To Lincoln, the capital of Maryland was 
“Anapolis,” while the first great battle of the Civil War was 
fought at ‘““Mannassas” rather than at Manassas. 

During the period 1830-1865, from the age twenty-one 
to his death, Lincoln misspelled a total of 268 different words, 
eleven of them in two different ways. In twenty-one cases or 
more the errors obviously were mere slips of the pen. Among 


o> «ef 


these are “christain,” “‘couisin” (for cousin), “democcracy,” 
“eigth,” “impriety” (for impropriety), ‘‘lieutent,” “relection,” 
“seclected” and “‘straght.” Probably many more were caused 
by haste rather than by lack of knowledge. Many of the words 
Lincoln misspelled once or a few times he spelled correctly 
on other occasions. Difficulty in deciphering his penmanship 
(usually very legible) may account for some misspellings ap- 
pearing on the printed page. Typographical errors may be 
responsible for a few. 

Subtracting the twenty-one obvious slips of the pen, the 
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LINCOLN’S MISSPELLING OF “HAZARD” 


On October 17, 1859, Lincoln wrote to his friend Mark W. Delahay 
rejecting the latter's request for “a line in your {his} favor” to General James 
H. Lane. This excerpt from his letter reads, “I never saw him, or corresponded 
with him; so that a letter directly from me to him, would run a great hazzard 
of doing harm to both you and me.” 


number of errors is reduced to 247. There are fifty-four cases 
where the misspellings were of words derived from words al- 
ready counted as errors, such as “alledged” in addition to 
“alledge.” Eliminating these from the total count leaves 193. 
Surviving letters and documents in Lincoln’s handwriting from 
1830 to March 1, 1837, the date of his admission to the bar, 
contain twenty-six spelling errors. Of these, eleven were errors 
he did not repeat after that date. Subtracting these from the 
total, it can be said that during the twenty-eight years of his 
professional and political career, Abraham Lincoln misspelled, 
in surviving autograph documents, a total of 182 different 
words, or an average of about one every two months. 
Considering the great volume of letters and documents in 
his handwriting involved in this tabulation, it is clear that 
we are not justified in calling Abraham Lincoln a poor speller, 
although at times he was a careless one. He was more prone 
to make slips in personal correspondence than in official docu- 
ments. His spelling improved steadily over the years. As his 
vocabulary widened his spelling errors involved but few of 
the added words. For the year 1862, his first calendar year as 
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President, there are in The Collected Works a total of 667 
letters and other documents printed from originals, photo- 
static copies or facsimilies in his handwriting. 

There follows a list of the words misspelled by Abraham 
Lincoln from 1830 to his death as shown by a check of the 
eight volumes of The Collected Works. The date or dates 
after each word show when the errors occurred. The compiler 
may have missed a few. Every teacher will recognize many 
familiar errors in this list. The words that bothered Lincoln 


a century ago continue to trip up high school and college 
students today: 


1841 
1860 


apparant 1850, 1855, 1859, 1860, 
1863, 1864 


abberations 
accademy 


acceeding 1846 
accessable 1848, 1853, 1863, 1864 
accompaniaments 1858 
accross 1834, 1864 
afair 1843 
afforesaid 
aforsaid 
Affrican 1855 
aforded 1845 
agregate 1854, 1855, 1860, 1862 
agrieved 1863 
agrivate 1848 
aimiable 1842 
alledge 1859, 1860 
alledged 1856, 1858, 1859, 
1863 
alltogether 1844 
almanic 1841 
alow 1862 
alude 1862 
alusion 
amunition 
analized 
analoge 
anihilated 


1831, 1835, 1836, 1839 
1837 


1857 
1862 
1848 
1857 
1859 


apparantly 1841, 1848, 1860, 
1862, 1863, 1864 
appelation 1838 
appologies 1850 
appologise 1856 
appologising 1838 
appology 1851, 1856, 1858, 
1859, 1863 
apprais 1830 
apraisement 
appropos 1855 
arive 1846 
asscertain 1836 
assetts 1854 
audable 1858 
authorizeing 1835 


1839 


ballance 1838, 1841, 1842, 1843, 
1844, 1847, 1848, 1856, 
1858, 1860, 1861, 1862 

barches (for barges) 1861 

befal 1863 

begining 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 
1839, 1840 

beligerent 1863 





‘ 
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LINCOLN FELT AN “APPOLOGY’” WAS NEEDED 


Soon after his return from Kansas in 1859 Lincoln wrote this letter to 
Daniel W. Wilder, editor of the Elwood, Kansas, Free Press: “While at 
Elwood I promised the editor of the Free-soil paper at St. Joseph (Dr. 
{O. A.} Benjamin, as I remember) to try to be at St. Jo. Tuesday evening 
on my return home... As things went, I could not get there; and when I 
reached [there] on Wednesday evening, I did not get to see him. When 
you meet him please make my appology. The reason I trouble you is that 
I am not quite sure of his name, or the name of {his} paper.” Apology was 
one word that Lincoln misspelled both before and after this note of Decem- 
ber 9, 1859. 
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bretheren 1860 
bussiness 1839, 1842, 1844, 1849 


cabages 1847 
cerimoniously 
chace 1846 
christain 1836 
chrystallizing 1863 
colateral 1855, 1858, 1864 
colatteral 1860, 1863 
colatterals 1865 
communation (for communication ) 
1846 
compatable 
competetion 1856 
confering 1839 
conferrance 1864 
conferrence 1864, 1865 
consederation 1864 
considderation 1832, 1833 
consumation 1838, 1857 
cotten 1847, 1848, 1858, 1859, 
1861, 1862, 1863, 1864 
couisin 1861 


1850 


1848, 1864 


decent (for descent) 1862 
deciplined 1857 
defered 1839 
demagougeism 1859 
democcracy 1859 
depositted 1834 
desireable 1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1865 

1849, 1851 

1865 

1860, 1861 
1838 


despach 
despached 
despaches 
dispach 

desparate 1846, 1848, 1858, 1864 


develope 1859 
developement 
developements 

disclosiers 1842 


1862 
1863 


COLEMAN 
discourgement 1863 
dispairs 1836 
docketted 1854 
dutchess 1865 


eigth 1860 
electorial 1859 
embodyment 1857 
emination 1839 
endevoring 1862 
enemys (plural) 
equippment 1861 
extention 1845 


1862 


1862 


fatiegued 
feasability 1861 

feauture 1848 

femes (for femmes, Fr.) 1862 
forfets 1862 

fortyfy 1863 

fulfiling 1864 


graceously 1865 

guarranteed 1863 
guarrantied 
guarranties 
guarranty 1850 

guarrillaism 1863 


1859, 1862 

1853 

1863 
1864 


1863 
1862, 1863 


harrass 
harrasses 
harrassing 
harrassment 

hazzard 1859 

heared 1858, 1863 

hinderance 1862 

hireing 1864 

horid 1842 

hough (for hoof) 1830 

1855 

1848, 1858 

1838, 1848 

1838, 1842 


hypocracy 

immaginable 
immaginary 
immagination 
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1837, 1838, 1858 
1863 


immagine 
immagineable 
immancipate 1859 
immancipation 1859 
impriety (for impropriety )” 1849 
inacurecies 1859 
inadmissable 1862 
1860, 1861, 1863, 1865 
1862, 1863, 1864 
1861, 1863, 1864, 


inaugeral 
inaugerate 
inaugerated 
1865 
inaugerating 1863 
inaugeration 1849, 1850, 
1860, 1861, 1863 
inextracable 1863 
infered 1858 
inferrences 
1836 


1865 
inflamitory 
inlist 1865 
inlisted 
inlisting 
inopperative 1848 
instalation 1863 
intelect 1838 
inteligent 1838, 1861 
inteligible 1838 
intitled 1841 
irratation 1864 
irreconcileable 


1861 
1865 


1864 


1858 
1861 
1845 


jealosies 
jewell 
juggleing 


later (for latter) 1859 
lemmons 1862 
lieutent i86i 
litteral 1848, i858, 1863 
litterally 1841, 1860, 1862, 
1864, 1865 
litterary 1860 


1839, 1849, 1859 
1860 


magnanamous 
maintainance 
manageable 1862 
manageble 1853 
manouvered 1857 
1861, 1864 
1841, 1842 
meritories 1864 
moral (for morale) 
moveable 1861 
murmer 1837 


marshall 
melancholly 


1862 


musquetoes 1848 


narative 1841 

negociated 1852, 1854 
neihbors 1864 

numed (for numbed) 1858 


ocasion 1863 
occasinally 
1838 
omision 1863 
opperate 1845 
opperates 
opperation 1837, 1848, 1863 
opperations 1841, 1848, 1863 
opertunity 1855, 1860, 1862 
oppertunity 1845, 1854, 1856, 
1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863 
oppertunely 
orrally 1842 


1842 

1842 

1864 

1863, 1864 
parold 1863 
pattent 1861 
perceiveable 
perceptable 
perculiar 


1854 


occured 


1849 


1860 


painfull 
paralel 
paralized 


parol 


1830 
1862 
1858 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE ERRED 


When Lincoln was the Republican Party’s candidate for the presidency 
he did not make any speeches but he did write a great number of letters. In 
this one to Rhode Island Senator James F. Simmons he says, “I had not heard 
a word from Rhode-Island for a long time, till this morning, when I received 
a letter intimating that Douglas is zlisting some rich men there, who know 
how to use money, and that it is endangering the State. How is this? Please 
write me.” The first “i” in the world zulisting is formed like the other four 
“i's” in that line so there could be little doubt that the word was misspelled. 
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peremtorily 1839 
pertenaceously 1851 
pertenacious 1842 
phoenetic 1859 
planing (for planning) 1838 
plausable 1848, 1859 
plausably 1863 
plumbs (for plums) 1847 
pokets 1846 
portaguse (for Portuguese) 1855 
prarie 1837, 1860 
prefered 1860 
preval 1863 
previlege 1834, 1835, 1846, 1859, 
1862, 1863, 1864 
previleges 1833, 1841, 1851, 
1854, 1863, 1864 
principly 1859 
prossecute 1863 
prossecuted 
prossecuting 
1858, 1863 
prossecution 1848, 1853, 
1857, 1861, 1862, 1863 
prossecutions 1862, 1863 
prossecutor 1860 
proveing 1834 


1835 


reccommend 1846 
reccommending 
receved 1864 
recinded 1864 
refered 1834, 1840, 1858, 1863, 
1865 
refference 
relection 1859 
rememberance 
repeled 1838 
resistence 1860 
responsable 1855 


1862, 1863, 1864 
1848, 1855, 


quailification 


1849 


1843 


1842 
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resusitated 1840 
route (for rout) 1862 


sacrafice 1846, 1856, 1857 
sacraficed 1859 
sacraficing 1857, 1858 

seclected 1847 

seperate 1858 

sett 1860, 1864 

severly 1863 

shaddow 1860 

shareing 1837 

sincerety 1851, 1864 
sincerly 1856 

sinnews 1846 

Sir-name 1855 

skilful 1859, 1863 

sovreigns 1861 

staid (for stayed) 1841, 1862 

straght 1858 

studdying 1850 

subsistance 1861 

suplemental 1835 

susceptable 1858 

swiming 1848 
swimingly 1840 

swolen 1858, 1863 

synonamous 1851 


1848, 1856, 1858, 1859 

teritories 1858, 1859, 1860 

teritory 1837, 1839, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1855, 1856, 
1858, 1859 

terrtorial 1858, 1859 

terrtories 1859 

terrtory 1861 

1848 

1863 

transfered 1832, 1840 

1860 


teritorial 


tollerably 


trancended 


tyrany 
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unanamous 1855, 1858, 1860, vegitation 1858 
1863, 1864, 1865 verry 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 
unanamously 1837, 1841, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1847 
1843, 1858, 1859, 1860, verrily 1834 
1865 vilifacation 1859 
undesireble 1861 visiter 1843 
ungraceous 1863 wave (for waive) 1838 


unmistakeable 1856 whiped 1846 


Following are words which Lincoln misspelled both before 1840 and 
after 1860: 


accross 1834 - 1864 previlege 1834 - 1864 
ballance 1838 - 1862 previleges 1833 - 1864 
inteligent 1838 - 1861 refered 1834 - 1865 
opperation 1837 - 1863 unanamously 1837 - 1865 


Following are words which Lincoln misspelled in two ways: 


afforesaid, aforsaid immagineable, immaginable 
colateral, colatteral manageable, manageble 
conferrance, conferrence teritory, terrtory 
consederation, considderation teritories, terrtories 
despach, dispach teritorial, terrtorial 
guarranteed, guarrantied 


Note: The words in the above lists are quoted from The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Roy P. Basler, Marion D. Pratt and 
Lloyd Dunlap with the permission of the publishers, Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The Collected Works were copyrighted 
in 1953 by The Abraham Lincoln Association. 
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HAWKINS TAYLOR ON THE BALTIMORE PLOT 


Abraham Lincoln’s secret arrival in Washington in 1861 
as President-elect has been the subject of much discussion and 
speculation over the years. The opposition press at the time 
was loud in its denunciation of what it considered an undigni- 
fied episode. But Secret Serviceman Allan Pinkerton had re- 
ceived rumors of a plot to assassinate Lincoln in Baltimore. 
At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Friday evening, February 25, 
Lincoln was informed of this threat and under pressure he 
was persuaded to abandon the balance of his scheduled trip 
to Washington. 

Accompanied by Ward Hill Lamon he left Harrisburg 
Friday evening, passed through Baltimore incognito, and ar- 
rived in Washington at 6 A.M. Saturday. The following remi- 
niscences of Hawkins Taylor, of Keokuk, Iowa, political friend 
and ardent supporter of Lincoln’s, tell of conditions in Balti- 
more when Lincoln’s scheduled train reached the city. They 
are printed in Emma Siggins White’s Genealogy of the De- 
scendants of John Walker of Wigton, Scotland. . . (Kansas 
City, Mo., 1902), 438-40: 

I went to Washington in February with Governor Kirkwood, and it 
happened that we reached Harrisburg from the West the same morning 
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that Mr. Lincoln and his party arrived there from Philadelphia. We con- 
cluded to remain over for the day. We stopped at the same hotel with 
Mr. Lincoln and his party, and Governor Kirkwood’ was recognized and 
feted as of the President's party. Governor Curtin® says that Mr. Lincoln 
went to his room under pretense of spending the night there. That is 
probably true, but it was given out at the hotel that Mr. Lincoln was worn 
out and that he had gone to bed to get needed rest, and the most of his 
party so believed. Mr. Lincoln and his party had a special train and was to 
leave Harrisburg in the morning, while the regular train for Washington 
passed Harrisburg at 1 o'clock in the night. Governor Kirkwood and I 
took that train without any suspicion that Mr. Lincoln had left on a train 
for Philadelphia. 

We stopped at Gilmore’s Hotel in Baltimore and I there met a party 
of thirty, organized as they told me to start the aext morning for Montgomery, 
Ala., the Confederate seat of government.* Six of this party were from 
Keokuk, townsmen and friends of mine for several years. Of this number was 
Winder, who, with his uncle,* was afterwards the keeper of Andersonville 
prison, Medcalf, who captured the arsenal at Baton Rouge afterwards, 
Wooten,® who was killed at Fredericksburg. I never heard of the other three 
afterwards—they were full of liquor. They had just made a night of it 
before leaving, they told me. There were three or four times as many of 
the Montgomery party proper, that seemed to form a party of their own, 
sort of chivalric cut-throats of the pro-slavery element of that day. The 
Keokuk party kindly wanted me to go with them to Montgomery, pledging 
me a good office, if I would go. They said they would soon return to Wash- 
ington where I might rely on being protected for old friendship sake. They 
said they were stopping off for a day to [see] Mr. Lincoln pass through the 
City. 

Some time before the time of the train on which Mr. Lincoln’s party was 
due, the Governor and I started to the depot, but every approach was blocked 
for several squares. We worked our way to within a square of the depot when 
we heard the rumor that Mr. Lincoln was then in Washington. The crowd 
in the street became furious, denouncing Mr. Lincoln as a coward and every- 
thing discreditable. The Governor said to me that I had better go back to 
the telegraph office and learn the fact whether Mr. Lincoln was really in 
Washington. I worked my way back through the crowd for a block, and 


1§Samuel Jordan Kirkwood was governor of Iowa, 1860-1864, 1876-1877; U. S. 
Senator, 1866-1867, 1877-1881; and U. S. Secretary of the Interior, 1881-1882. 

2 Andrew Gregg Curtin was the Civil War governor of Pennsylvania. 

3 Montgomery, Ala., was the first capital of the Confederate States of America. 
The seat of government was moved to Richmond, Virginia in June, 1861. 

* Captain Richard B. Winder and General John Henry Winder. 

5 Medcalf and Wooten have not been further identified. 
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from there to the telegraph office in the center of the city. I did not see a 
single person on the street, and in the office the operator was alone. I wrote 
a dispatch to Senator Harland* [séc.} asking him if Mr. Lincoln was then 
in Washington. The operator was from the East. He watched me closely, 
inquired where I was from, and satisfying himself that I was safe, said: “You 
need not send that dispatch; Mr. Lincoln is in Washington safe, and the 
happiest dispatch of my life was the one that told me he was there. If he 
had attempted to come through Baltimore as he expected, he would have 
been torn to pieces.” 

I went back to the Governor, and in a few minutes the train arrived with 
the Lincoln party. With difficulty they got carriages to take them across the 
city to the Camden depot, and as the party moved through the blocked streets 
all kinds of epithets were heaped upon them and Mr. Lincoln. One black- 
guard near me called across the street as Mrs. Lincoln passed, to one of his 
set: “Did you see Bob?” “Yes, I saw him, he was gnawing at a piece of 
bologna sausage.” As soon as the party got out of the mob they drove rapidly 
across the city and got into a car where they remained several hours before 
the train left. Policemen were stationed at each end of the car for their 
protection, but the police professed to be greatly outraged that Mr. Lincoln 
had feared to pass through the city openly. Kane, the most rabid secessionist, 
was then chief of police. 

There is not a single doubt that if Mr. Lincoln had gone through Balti- 
more as intended, he literally would have been torn to pieces; and I have no 
doubt that the party stopping over to see him before going to Montgomery, 
including the Keokuk party, remained over to take the news to Jeff Davis 
that they had seen the dead Lincoln before leaving Baltimore. I am satisfied 
that Governor Curtin is not mistaken in his fear that the murder of Mr. 
Lincoln at that time would have been the success of the rebel cause. But 
Curtin’ entirely underrates Mr. Lincoln's ability up to the time of his being 
elected President. Mr. Lincoln was always a leader in state conventions. He 
was nominated unanimously for Senator against Douglas when the state was 
full of great men. Then his great speech in the city of New York in the 
spring of 1860, that really laid the foundation for his nomination in June 
[May 18} for President, was the great speech of the Campaign. Mr. Lincoln 
had no college training, or college vanities. He was always learning, and he 
doubtless learned more and faster during the Rebellion than previously. 


6 James Harlan was then Senator from Iowa. Lincoln’s son, Robert, later married 
Mary Harlan, daughter of the Senator. 

_ ‘Governor Curtin said that upon their first meeting Lincoln did not impress 
him as being a great man. Curtin thought that the war developed and brought out 
latent qualities of leadership within Lincoln which would never have become manifest 
except under the most trying conditions. See William H. Egle, Andrew Gregg Curtin: 
His Life and Services (Philadelphia, 1895), 40. 
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LINCOLN AND THE TOWN OF HURON 


The original survey, made by Abraham Lincoln, of the 
proposed town of Huron (located in what is now the north- 
west corner of Menard County) is on display in the Horner- 
Lincoln Room of the Illinois State Historical Library. On the 
map, in Lincoln’s handwriting, is the following note: 

I hereby certify that the annexed is a correct map of the town of Huron; 
and that the requisites of the statute, in such cases made ande and [sic} pro- 
vided, have been complied with. A. Lincoln for Thomas M. Neale Surveyor 
of Sangamon County May 21, 1836.” 


The Historical Library also has a broadside advertising 
the “Sale of Lots in Huron” which offered investment oppor- 
tunities that the public evidently was able to resist since the 
town never materialized and its only claim to fame was the 
survey by Lincoln. The “proprietors” of the site, and evident- 
ly the men for whom Lincoln worked, were practically all 
from Springfield: 

James Adams, his wife and five children, settled in Spring- 
field in 1821. He was a lawyer and probate judge of Sangamon 
County. 

William Carpenter was born in Philadelphia in 1787, 
came to Sangamon County in 1820 and entered the land upon 
which he settled. He moved to Springfield in 1828. He was 
a justice of the peace, legislator, and in 1837 was appointed 
postmaster at Springfield by President Van Buren. 

Ninian Wirt Edwards, son of Governor Ninian Edwards. 
was a lawyer and legislator. He had married Elizabeth Todd, 
a sister of Mary Todd Lincoln’s. It was in the Edwards house 
that Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd were married in 1842 
and there that Mrs. Lincoln died on July 16, 1882. 

Simeon Francis was a pioneer journalist. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1796, came to Illinois in 1831 and began 
publication of the Sangamo Journal (now the Illinois State 


Journal) in Springfield. 
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Dr. Gershom Jayne was born in Orange County, New 
York, in 1791. He served as a surgeon in the War of 1812 
and settled in Springfield in 1821. 

Stephen T. Logan was an outstanding Illinois lawyer and 
Lincoln’s law partner, 1841-1844. 

George G. Miller operated a ferry at Huron on the San- 
gamon River twelve miles northwest of New Salem. His in- 
terest in the success of the town is obvious. 

Samuel Morris was one of the representatives from San- 
gamon County to a convention in Rushville in 1834 to decide 
on a new site for the state capital. 


SALE OF LOTS IN 


HURON. 


The site upor which the town of Huron is [aid out, has long 
been considered the most favorable location for an important town of any in the region of country in which it is situated. 
It was selected for that purpose when there were but few white inhabitants ia the country. tis situated at the head 
of the Pecan Bottom—-one of the most valuable tracts of land in the State—at the point where the bluff strikes the San- 
gamo River, It is on a high and commanding situation -jna healthy District---in the neighborhood of rich settlements 





of farmers—-is a favorable point for crossing ‘the river, Qeing known as Miller's Ferry,) and is a made a point through 
which the Sangamo Canalmust pass by provision tof h¢ Company's charter. Its central lucation will not fail to strike the 
attention of those who look both to the present and the future in making investments. It lies about 30 miles north west 
of Springfield, 30 miles north of Jacksonville, 30 miles sorth east of Beardstown, and 30 miles south of Tremont. A 
great portion of the travel from Jacksonville to the Military tract, via Havanna, crosses the river at Huron, The town 
The inducement for the settlement of merchants, mechanics and others. 

of A 


here will be a Public Sale of Lots in said town on the 30th 


il next, yn a credit of six and twelve months with approved security, and title bond to purchasers. 


ames Adams, Wm. Carpenter and David Prickett, Esqs. 
or either of them are authorised to sell lots prior to the day of sale. 

Huron, April 2, 183. QT EPHEN T. LOGAN, N. W. EDWARDS, 
JAMES ADAMR, SAMUEL MORRIS, 
GERSHAM dAYNE, W™LCARPENTER, 
JOHN T. STUART, GEO. MILLER, 
DAVIDPRICKETT. 8S. H. TREAT. 

qs SIMEON FRANCIA, Preprietors. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES, 1836 


The original of this broadside advertising Huron, a town surveyed by 
Lincoln, is fifteen and three-quarters inches wide by ten and a half inches 
deep. An appropriate name for it would probably have been “Thirty” or 
“Thirty-Mile” since the text says it was “about 30 miles north west of Spring- 
field, 30 miles north of Jacksonville, 30 miles north east of Beardstown, 
and 30 miles south of Tremont.” 
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David Prickett, a pioneer lawyer, was born in Georgia in 
1800. He was the first Supreme Court reporter of Illinois 
and state’s attorney for the Springfield Judicial Circuit in 1837. 

John Todd Stuart, a lawyer and congressman, was Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first law partner, 1837-1841. 

Samuel Hubbel Treat, a lawyer and jurist, came to 
Springfield from New York State in 1834. He served fourteen 
years on the Supreme Court of Illinois and thirty-four years 
as Judge of the U. S. District Court for the Southern District 
of Illinois. 


LINCOLN AND THE SPENCER RIFLE 


The following account of Lincoln’s experiments with the 
Spencer rifle was discovered recently by a Lincoln student, 
William J. Hosking of Springfield, who was examining the 
letters and papers of the National Lincoln Monument Associ- 
ation in the Illinois State Historical Library. Hosking was 
making a study of the original construction of the monument. 

Charles A. Middleton, author of the letter, evidently was 
employed in the War Department in Washington, D.C. The 
“Commander Wise” referred to was Henry Augustus Wise 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy Department. 

Two books recently have been published on Lincoln’s 
interest in military weapons: Lincoln and the Tools of War, 
by Robert V. Bruce (Bobbs-Merrill: Indianapolis, 1956) and 
Lincoln’s Choice, by J. O. Buckeridge (The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1956). The latter deals par- 
ticularly with the Spencer rifle and in it William M. Spencer, 
the inventor, gives his own account of how Lincoln tested the 
gun. This differs greatly from the Middleton version. Ac- 
cording to Spencer Lincoln fired at a board and the place was 
near the site of the Washington Monument. Middleton wrote 
his account some years after the event and may have confused 
other tests with those of Spencer's weapon. 
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Apparently the Lincoln Monument Association did not 
do anything about acquiring the stone at which Middleton 
said that Lincoln shot: 

WASHINGTON D.C. May 22d / 71. 
To THE GENTLEMEN OF THE LINCOLN MONUMENT 
ASSOCIATION SPRINGFIELD ILL. 

Having noticed that it is intended soon to dedicate the Lincoln Monu- 
ment I have concluded to inform you as I should have done before this time 
of a stone which is in this City that you may perhaps think worthy of a 
place near the monument. 

During the war there was an officer who wished to have his regiment 
armed with the Spencer Rifle and applied to Mr. Lincoln to have his wish 
complied with. Mr. Lincoln was opposed to the introduction of any arm 
into the service which would admit of the soldiers wasting their ammuni- 
tion by too rapid firing and supposed the Spencer Rifle to be one of that 
class, he however consented to give it a trial himself. and accompanied by 
Mr Stanton and Commander Wise he held himself open to instruction and 
conviction, if his objections could be removed by experiment — The experi- 
ment was a failure in consequence of the wrong cartridge being taken with 
the gun — I supposed the matter ended and the gun condemned, but Mr. 
Lincoln came alone and took the rifle to give it another trial which was 
again unsatisfactory, he returned it remarking that “That was no fit arm to 
put any man in the field with.” 

Then I supposed the matter finally settled and ended but Mr. Lincoln 
at the request of the manufacturer made another experiment which was 
also a failure and yet again with the inventor, which was a success and 
secured his approval in favor of a gun which helped very much in the hands 
of the union troops to secure victory to the Union cause. 

The patience with whith he personally studied and experimented with 
a view to the protection of the lives of the union troops at a time that he 
was represented as caring nothing for them, impressed me so forcibly that 
whenever I see the stone bearing the bullet marks of his solicitous experi- 
ments I think that every soldier who fought for his country’s flag would 
feel when looking upon the marks on the stone to which I allude that he 
was more cared for than he had supposed by the man at the White House. 

VERY RESPECTFULLY 
CHAS. A. MIDDLETON 

{P.S.] The stone is one in a stairway leading from the ground or yard 
to the main thoroughfare from the White House to the Treasury Dept and 
would have to be taken out and replaced. 
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“JACK” LINCOLN’S LAST PHOTOGRAPH 


Evidence that the photograph of Abraham Lincoln II 
(“Jack”), published in the Autumn issue of this Journal was 
the last one ever made of the boy is contained in a letter writ- 
ten by his father, Robert Todd Lincoln, and recently acquired 
by the Illinois State Historical Library. 

The letter was addressed to Mrs. Josephine Remann Ed- 
wards and was inherited by her daughter, Mrs. Mary Edwards 
Brown, from whom the Historical Library obtained it. Mrs. 
Brown’s father was custodian of the Lincoln Home at the time 
the letter was written. He had been a child of three when 
Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln were married in the resi- 
dence of his parents, Ninian W. and Elizabeth Todd Edwards. 

The date of this last picture of Abraham Lincoln’s only 
grandson is given in the letter as ‘‘when he was about 14 years 
old” which would have been 1887, since he was born on 
August 14, 1873: 

CHICAGO 2 May ’98 
60 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


My DEAR JOSEPHINE: 

You have the right to think that { have been very negligent in keeping 
my promise about the photographs. There have been several difficulties in 
the way. It took a good while for the photographer to make such a picture 
of my son as I wished to send & when it came I was entering upon an illness 
which has made me omit to do any thing that I could avoid. I am now 
nearly well & am trying to get up to date. Today or tomorrow a package 
will go to you by express, containing the two pictures. That of “Jack,” as 
we called him, is an enlargement of the last one taken—when he was about 
14 years old. The one of myself was taken at about the same time & I send 
it for that reason, rather than one of this date. It happens to be the last 
I have had & one made now would be almost exactly at my father’s age at 
his death. I think the collection is more satisfactory in this way. 

I hope they will reach you safely 

AFFECTIONATELY YOUR COUSIN 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN 














PIONEER PREACHER’S AUTOBIOGRAHY 


The Rev. Braxton Parrish, one of the pioneers of Franklin County, 
delivered the following autobiographical address before a meeting of the 
Franklin County Literary Society in the Methodist Church at Benton on 
August 3, 1874. In addition to being a Methodist minister the Rev. Mr. 


Parrish served five sessions in the Illinois State Senate (1834-1844) and 


one in the House (1844-1846). Except for the period during the presi- 
dency of James K. Polk (1845-1849), when he was register of the Jand 
office at Shawneetown, the minister-legislator spent his adult life in Franklin 
County—where the town of Parrish (1950 population, 75), located a few 
miles southeast of Benton, was named for him. He was seventy-eight when 
he made this speech and his remark in the last paragraph that he might not 
see members of his audience again proved prophetic—the Southern Illinois 
Conference of the Methodist Church, meeting in Centralia in September, 
1875, noted his “death recently” in a resolution. 
The text of the speech was provided to the Journal by Dr. Andy Hall 
of Mt. Vernon: 
I was born in North Carolina on 


the 24th day of October, 1795. When 


When I first knew my father he was, 
as matters then went, well off, and 





but an infant, my parents moved to 
South Carolina, in what was called 
the Newberry district. We remained 
there until 1811 or 1812. To that 
place cling my first impressions. 
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was deputy sheriff of the Newberry 
district. 

He was a very generous man and 
could not refuse his friends such 
favors as they might ask. He went 
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their securities, generally, and as the 
result, he was broken up. Some- 
what disheartened, he sold out, with 
a view of going to Louisiana. My 
mother did not want to go there and 
finally after much entreaty, prevailed 
on him to go back to North Caro- 
lina. In 1815, my father died, leav- 
ing a widow and eight children, and 
I the eldest. I never knew what be- 
came of the estate. In 1819, I left 
the state. These facts will give you 
an idea of the chances I had for an 
education. We had no free schools 
then, and but little interest was felt 
upon the subject of education. It 
was supposed to be the duty of every 
man to educate his own children, and 
the general impression seemed to 
prevail that it was entirely super- 
fluous to educate the children of the 
poorer classes to any degree what- 
ever. My own education in schools, 
during life, only amounted to three 
months, and that time was devoted 
to the old Dillworth spelling book. 
After my father’s death I worked 
for my mother and sisters. The first 
year I worked for wages, and for the 
entire year’s labor received $100.00, 
and during that time I only lost three 
days after deducting half Saturdays 
that I walked home, ten miles. This 
$100.00 went to the support of my 
mother’s family, which with the labor 
of my brother, Thos. Parrish, who 
recently died in Jackson County, 
Illinois, and that of the other chil- 
dren, made them a living. After 
working that year for the $100.00 
I bought my mother a small farm in 
Lincoln County, N. C., and settled 
her and the children upon it. The 
next two years I worked for shares 
of crop, all of which went to the 
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support of my mother and family. 

I left my crop on the field the 
last year for them, and hired to a 
man for $7.00 per month, to drive 
a team from North Carolina to 
Boone's Lick in Missouri, as I de- 
sired to see the country and do what 
I could for myself. When we got to 
Reedieville, near Stone River in 
Tennessee, the winter set in very 
hard, and the family concluded to 
remain there all winter. My employ- 
er paid me off. I bought what was 
then called a wallet, being a piece of 
cloth sewed up with an opening in 
the center like saddle bags. In this 
wallet I placed what little extra 
clothing I had, and with but very 
little money started with my waliet 
on my shoulder afoot for Boone’s 
Lick, my original destination. 

As I walked along, the reflection 
came upon me, that here I was a 
young man, twenty-four years of age, 
with the whole world before me in 
which to make a living, my mother 
and children comfortably situated, 
while the old man, my late employer, 
with a large family of girls, and very 
short of means, was encamped in 
a strange country, exposed to the 
hardships and rigor of a long winter. 
So strong did my sympathies work 
upon me that, after an hour’s walk 
I turned about and went back to the 
old man and voluntarily gave him 
all the money I had except $5.00. 
The old man shed tears from the 
depth of his gratitude, and I felt 
that indeed, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

I then went down Stone River, 
about three miles and got employ- 
ment at a sawmill for the winter. 
It had an old fashioned water mill 
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with an upright saw. The next sum- 
mer I worked in the vicinity for a 
carpenter named John Farr, and re- 
ceived in payment for the summer's 
work a horse. That fall, after getting 
the horse, I set in to work at the 
still-house of Joseph Ballow near 
Reedieville. Then we did not think 
it any harm to make liquor and drink 
it too, in moderate quantities, and 
nobody drank to excess in those days, 
but we did not make such poison as 
they manufacture nowadays. 

During the fall of 1820, while at 
work at the still-house, Margaret 
Knox, a young widow and sister-in- 
law of my employer, came from 
Franklin County, Illinois, to visit him, 
in company with her father, John 
Thompson, and strange to tell, we, 
that winter, got bewitched with one 
another, and on May 12, 1821, were 
married. I had no property in the 


world but a change of clothing and 
a horse, saddle and bridle, and what 
little effects she had were back in 


Franklin County, Illinois. For the 
reasons then that her father, mother, 
relatives and property were here, she 
wanted to come to Illinois. I had 
seen the constitution of the state, and 
being disgusted with slavery, I wanted 
a home in a free state, and consented 
to move here. 

I came to this county on horse 
back, and hunted over the entire ter- 
ritory which now composes the coun- 
ties of Franklin and Williamson, to 
find some sort of a carriage to take 
back to bring my wife here, but I 
could find nothing less than a four- 
horse wagon. I had no team to take 
such a vehicle, and if I had, we had 
nothing back there to haul in it. So 
I put a saddle and bridle on a horse 
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which my wife had here and led it 
back to where I left her. We packed 
up what goods we had, put them and 
the two little boys that my wife had 
by a former husband, on the two 
horses. My wife and I walked and 
led the horses, thus burdened, every 
foot of the way to Illinois. 

I was a recent convert to re- 
ligion, but had no Bible. I inquired 
of my wife if they had any Bibles 
in Illinois. She said no. Coming 
through Nashville, Tenn., on our way 
here, I saw the sign of a book store. 
I thought I would go in there, but 
said to my wife, there was no use, 
as I had no money to spare to buy 
one. She said, “Go in and price 
them,” which I did. The cheapest 
one was $2.50, such a one as you 
could now get for 25c. I was afraid 
to buy it for fear our money would 
give out. She said, “Buy it and trust 
to providence for means to get to 
Illinois.” We would not have had 
money to get there, but for the fact 
that on the other side of the Ohio 
River we were overtaken by a man 
named Heath, an entire stranger. 
From his conversation I soon learned 
that he was a recent professor of 
religion, also, and strong in the cause 
of his Master. 

When we came to part he insisted 
that we should go with him and rest 
a day or two; that the Lord had 
blessed him with plenty, and he 
wanted us to go and share it. We 
went with him as he lived only a 
short distance from our direct route; 
remained with him three days and 
nights, and when we got ready to 
leave, he filled our wallets with bread, 
meat and honey, and came with us to 
the river and paid our ferryage across 
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the Ohio to the Illinois shore. When 
we left I thought very strongly of 
my wife's remark in Nashville to 
“buy the Bible and trust to provi- 
dence.” When we got as far as the 
neighborhood of Alexander McCreery 
in this county, we met McCreery in 
the road. He was well acquainted 
with my wife and she introduced me 
to him as her husband. I then had 
my Bible under my arm. McCreery 
asked many questions as to my future 
intentions. McCreery was then for 
the country, a rich man, but was 
something of a scoffer of religion, and 
religious people. A short time after, 
McCreery, in going through the 


neighborhood collecting his interest, 
etc. said he had met a poor devil 
corning into this country to make a 
living with a Bible under his arm, 
and he thought he had better have 
a grubbing hoe on his shoulder. The 


remark soon came to my wife's ears 
and she was much exercised about 
it, but I pacified her by telling her 
that that was a very natural conclu- 
sion for a worldly minded man to 
come to. 

When I arrived here I had but 
1834 cents in money. It troubled 
me to know how to dispose of it to 
the best advantage, more than any 
money has ever troubled me since. 
We settled about six miles east of 
where Benton now is, in the winter 
of 1821-2; went right into the woods 
and cut logs and hauled them upon 
what was then called a “lizard”, a 
kind of dray made out of the forms 
of a tree. After getting the logs 
dragged up, the next thing was to 
get them put up. We invited in the 
whole neighborhood, far and near, 
and got the services of six women 
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and four men. The men kept up the 
corners and the women lifted the logs 
up to them, and we did an admirable 
job. We put the walls cabin fashion, 
weighted down the clapboard roof 
with poles, cut openings for door and 
fireplace, ail in one day. 

The next day we moved into it, 
on the frozen earth among the chips 
and snow. Soon raised a wooden 
chimney daubed with mud, as high 
as the mantel-piece. We split trees 
and made puncheons for a floor, laid 
it down and then we felt pretty com- 
fortable. My wife says: “Now I can 
spin on this floor,” and by the light 
of the fireplace, I took the cards and 
she the wheel and we soon had three 
cuts of cotton yarn spun. We then 
had prayer, and in that rude structure, 
erected in the woods, surrounded by 
the howling wolves and panthers, we 
went to bed, slept soundly and were 
supremely happy, such happiness as 
comes to but few of us in a lifetime. 

After this we built the chimney 
out with sticks and mud, and daubed 
the cracks of the cabin. My wife 
carrying me all the mixed mud for 
that purpose. While we were work- 
ing it, it snowed so hard that I could 
hardly see her to the clay hole. [| 
wanted to quit, but she said no, and 
we finished it that night. We made 
a door shutter out of clapboards, 
fastening them on with wooden pins, 
as nails were not to be had nearer 
than sixty miles. We made a table 
out of slabs split from a walnut tree. 
Our bedstead was nothing more than 
a platform made on forked sticks, and 
all our furniture and utensils were 
of a like rude character, such as we 
could make ourselves with the aid 
of an auger and an axe. 
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And yet, we had plenty to eat. 
The country was full of game, bear, 
deer, turkey, as well as panthers, 
wolves and wildcats, and wild honey 
was found in great abundance. We 
could hear the wolves howling every 
night. The first sow I ever owned 
was killed by a bear near my door- 
yard. I once chased a bear over the 
very site of this town. This was, 
even in that day a fine country. Our 
cattle were fat, winter and summer, 
without any care of feeding them. 
In the winter the lowlands and bot- 
toms were covered with a grass we 
called “winter grass,” which sustained 
our stock in fine condition during 
the most rigorous weather. Peavine, 


grass and weeds were then so thick 
that we could trail a bear or horse 
all day. There was no underbrush 
in the woods except now and then a 
little patch which we called “bear- 


roughs,” where the fire had not 
reached. 

As I said, we had plenty of every- 
thing to eat, but how to get money 
wes the problem, we had none. Notes 
were given, not for money, but for 
raccoon skins or articles of personal 
property. I remember that I once 
went down to Dorris’ store at old 
Frankfort, to get some domestic for 
my wife, who was sick. I told Dor- 
ris our condition; that we had been 
sick and got bare of clothing, and 
asked him how much I could pay 
him for the cloth we needed so much. 
He asked me, “Are you a hunter?” 
I said, “No, sir.” Says he, “will you 
hunt?” I said, “why do you want 
to know that?” “Well,” says he, “if 
you will hunt and let me have all 
the skins and deer hams you get, you 
can have what you want.” I agreed 
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to his proposition and bought twenty- 
four yards of cotton domestic at 50c 
a yard. When I took it home I told 
my wife how I got it. She shed tears 
and said we were in debt, that we 
could never get out. This affected 
me somewhat, but I told her that 
we did not get the goods before we 
needed them, and I thought there 
would be some way provided to pay 
for them. This was in the winter and 
the weather was very severe. 

The next morning I was up before 
daylight to go hunting. When I 
reached Middle Fork Creek it was 
frozen over hard, but I found an air- 
hole, or open space in the ice, and 
while looking at it I spied an otter 
stick his head up, before I could 
shoot it dodged under the ice. The 
water was clear and I could see it 
swimming under the ice. I followed 
it down the creek until I saw it go 
into a hole in the bank under the 
water. I then went back home and 
got some tools and my dogs and went 
digging and soon unearthed and 
captured three large otters. The 
skins were then worth $4.00 apiece. 
So you see I paid for the cloth I had 
bought by one hunt before breakfast. 
I took the skins to my wife and told 
her we would now get out of debt. 
She said she would never distrust 
providence again. 

At this time I could not read or 
write intelligently, nor cipher any, 
but, by the light of the fireplace at 
night, after working hard all day, I 
tried to improve myself in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and by per- 
severance in this way, I got a fair 
knowledge of these branches, though, 
of course, by no means perfect. 

I cleared my own farm, cut and 
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split the rails and carried them on 
my shoulder and made a fence, as 
I had no wagon to haul them. There 
were no plows to be had nearer than 
Shawneetown, fifty miles away, and 
I had no money to buy one had they 
been nearer. I borrowed a “bull 
tongue” plow of my father-in-law,— 
stocked it myself. It had no iron 
about it except the plow and bolt,— 
had a wooden clevise, wooden single- 
tree, etc. For harness I had shuck 
collar, hickory bark lines. With this 
rigging I broke up my ground, and 
covered my corn with a cooper'’s 
adze, having no better tool for the 
purpose. One night a trifling dog 


had eaten up my deer-skin backband. 
I went into the house and got my 
gun to shoot him to get his hide to 
make another backband, but the dog 
seemed to know what was up and got 
away from me, so I had to make an- 


other deer-skin one. With these 
implements we made corn in abun- 
dance. 

The nearest mill in the country was 
on the Wabash River near where 
Carmi now is. I once took a load 
of corn to that mill and had it ground. 
We had no wheat in those days. On 
our return we upset in a small creek 
which was swollen by a freshet and 
lost most of our meal. We then 
concluded we would go back there 
no more, and had to resort to other 
means to make meal. For the most 
part we beat out our meal in wooden 
mortars, but finally I rigged up a 
kind of hand mill of my own out of 
a couple of old stones that I pro- 
cured down at the old Jordan Fort 
in Williamson County. The only 
objection I had to the arrangement 
was that I had to grind before eating. 
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It was either grind or no bread. 

During one Summer the meal that 
we ground on our little hand mill 
got to tasting bad and it was a long 
time before we found out what the 
matter was. At first we attributed it 
to the corn, but upon taking up the 
stone we found furrows of them full 
of white wood lice that had gone in 
between them to eat the meal. They 
had been shortening our bread for 
a long time. I have heard since that 
these lice are very good for the yellow 
jaundice, and I suppose they must 
be, for we have not to this day been 
troubled with that disease. 

Among the most prominent set- 
tlers when I came to this county were 
Alexander McCreery, Henry Yost, 
Nathaniel Jones, Nathan Clampet, 
John Crawford, James’ Aiken, Herrin 
Taylor and two old men named 
Webb, living in Webb's Prairie. 
West of Benton lived John Brown- 
ing and Mr. Hutson. Frizell and 
Estus lived in Frizell’s Prairie, and 
Michael Rawlings in this prairie 
above, which now bears his name, and 
in Garrett’s Prairie lived the man 
whose name it bears, and in Frankfort 
a few families, together with Simon 
Hubbard, who was then Circuit clerk, 
county clerk and probate judge, and 
I believe, also master in chancery. 
We were all peaceable, friendly and 
happy, and neighbored from John 
Browning's to Frizell’s Prairie. We 
all strove, by all means in our power 
to assist each other in business nec- 
essarily, attending log rollings and 
house raisings. 

Most of these men have passed 
away but their descendants are worthy 
their noble sires, and I feel the high- 
est degree of satisfaction in saying 
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that those descendants are, to this 
day, the pride of our country. Take 
the Webbs, Brownings, Crawfords 
and other names I mentioned, and 
you will find them today the most 
respected of our citizens, who have 
kept pace with all the advancement 
of this progessive age, and I feel 
happy in the further reflection that 
all of my own family have been, 
and are esteemed as honorable men 
and women. 

The first Methodist class meeting 
was formed at Mr. Nathan Clampet’s 
at the place Dr. Carter now lives, in 
1822, and was composed of seven 
persons. We had rails for seats and 
on one occasion when more came 
than we expected, Mr. Crawford 
rolled some large pumpkins and made 
seats of them. I can remember when 
the first schoolhouse was built. My 
children went to the Dillon settle- 
ment school, a distance of four miles. 
When I was elected judge, about 
1832, the county was $300.00 in 
debt, and we thought that terrible. 
We had no courthouse then, nor was 
there a bridge in the county, and it 
was a question of how to raise funds 
and pay the debt and build a court- 
house. We finally raised the taxes 
from 20 to 25c on the $100.00, which 
created much dissatisfaction. 

You no doubt wonder why the 
early settlers all made their farms 
on high and poorer lands. The rea- 
son is obvious. The low grounds 
were too wet and miry, and on the 
prairies the green headed flies were 
so numerous and severe that the cat- 
tle could not live on them. At sunup 
they would rush from the prairies 
to the woods, and up above here in 
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the prairie, Mr. Rawlings at certain 
seasons had to build fires to keep the 
flies from eating up his cattle. 

How wonderfully the country has 
improved, none but the old pioneers 
can fully realize. Today we are sur- 
rounded by all the advantages at- 
tendant upon a high state of culture, 
and more than average degree of 
wealth. 

Yet occasionally we see an east- 
ern man who turns up his nose at 
us and calls this a rough country. 
He ought to remember that we made 
this country, while the one he came 
from was made to his hands a cen- 
tury before he was born. This re- 
minds me of the story I have heard 
of the eastern woman, who in answer 
to an inquiry as to the character of 
this country, said: “It was a paradise 
for men and dogs, but h--l for women 
and oxen.” 

The experience I have detailed is 
not my own alone, but that in a de- 
gree, of all the early settlers here. 
Now you have school houses, 
churches and all the attendant bless- 
ings of a highly cultivated people, 
and we only refer to the past, that 
our appreciation of the present may 
be heightened and that when we hear 
others sneer at our limited advance- 
ment, looking back to our starting 
place, we may see how far we have 
really traveled upon the road of 
progress and how profoundly we have 
been moved by the impulses of the 
age. 

In one thing I think we have not 
advanced. In the old time, if a man 
committed a crime, we all turned out 
to hunt him, a scoundrel was kicked 
out of decent society. That is not 
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always true now, I am sorry to say. 
But the old man will not cavil with 
the age that in so many respects is 
superior to his own. 

My friends, tomorrow I leave this 
country to go to my daughter's, and 


may never see you again, but my 
kindest wishes will be ever with you. 
Do not entirely forget the old man, 
but give him such remembrances as 
you think his character as a man, a 
pioneer and a citizen entitle him to. 


LETTERS FROM NEW SWITZERLAND, 1831-1832 


The first members of the Suppiger and Koepfli families who settled in 
what was to become the town of Highland in Madison County came to 
Illinois from Switzerland in 1831. The leader of this group was Joseph 
Suppiger, a capable young man who wrote a detailed diary of their travels 
from the town of Sursee, Canton Luzerne, which they left in April, to St. Louis 
where they arrived in August. After these settlers had chosen the sites for 
their new homes they wrote a number of letters to those of their families who 
had been left behind. These Swiss-Americans were anxious to have their 
relatives and friends join them in “New Switzerland,” as they originally named 
their new home. 

The diary and letters were collected and published in book form in 
Sursee in 1833. A copy of this book was obtained several years ago by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo G. Titus of Berkeley, California, who have translated it 


from the original German—RMrs. Titus is a descendent of the Suppiger 
family of settlers. 

Two of the letters which are reprinted below are by Joseph Suppiger and 
the other two are by Solomon Koepfli, the leader of that family group. In 
these letters are several references to the writings of Gottfried Duden. He 
was a German physician who had come to America and spent several years 


in Missouri. After his return to Germany he published his Report on a 
Journey to the Western States of America and Sojourn in Missouri from 
1824 to 1827. The Suppiger and Koepfli families seem to have studied his 
book carefully before they left Switzerland. 


NEW SWITZERLAND, 
DECEMBER 11, 1831. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

We have heard nothing from you 
since we left Havre, but when I re- 
call our backward lying route I am 
not surprised at the delay. We still 
have no German newspapers but 
probably with planning, the Swiss 


papers will be forwarded to us from 
New York through Herr Iselin. He 
mentioned to us very briefly in his 
last letter, “In your Fatherland it 
becomes confused.” These words filled 
us with anxiety. We do not know 
what they meant but they could make 
a problem for us. Should unhappy 
times settle on our old and still be- 
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loved Switzerland, would to God, that 
you and yours, your and our friends 
were here. All of you would find a 
much larger and more suitable sphere 
of action here, and from the New 
Switzerland a new country would 
soon arise that truly would not bring 
dishonor to the old. You still do not 
know in what a heavenly region we 
are now settled. 

Just before I sent you my last let- 
ter from St. Louis a young man from 
Illinois offered us his holdings con- 
sisting of 450 acres, mostly forest, 
lying 27 miles easterly from St. Louis. 
Because of his purchase of this prop- 
erty, he was as we learned later, in a 
troublesome situation. This young 
man who had made considerable 
money in the book business, wanted 
to get married. So he looked for a 
nice lying estate in order that his 
chosen one would find him the more 


lovable, but Oh, Woe! After acquir- 
ing this land he had received from 
his well-beloved a most highly in- 


dignant refusal. For himself alone 
he did not want to settle down on 
the land for he knew he could use 
his money equally well in the book- 
store. This moved him to give [it}... 
to us for the exceedingly low price 
of $1900 cash. In order not to regret 
haste we went out to see the land. 
Father, Suppiger and Bernhard there- 
fore secured the services of a Ger- 
man, just located in St. Louis who 
agreed to take them in his wagon 
out to the land. 

This man, from Hannover, had 
settled ten years ago in Vandalia, the 
capital city of the State of Illinois. 
He had brought 300 florins into the 
country and has in this time, through 
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small speculations, built up a fortune 
of at least $60,000. He offered to 
take our people to Vandalia in order 
to take a look at that region. They 
accepted the offer and found there 
places not completely objectionable, 
but we learned later that they were 
quite unhealthy and that they did not 
have the best soil. In accordance with 
their purpose they inspected the first 
estate and were all surprised at its 
extremely pleasant situation. The 
seller was not on the place but there 
is a German neighbor that he found 
at Edwardsville by the name of 
Bearnsbeck in charge of the entire 
undertaking. This young man who 
came from the University at Sands 
Zeit, left Germany and settled in 
this region. Now in less than a year 
he will be named Justice of the 
Peace. He has devoted himself to 
our people without delay and with 
much activity. 

On the offered estate that had 
earlier consisted of three farms there 
are twelve American buildings, two 
bubbling springs with excellent water, 
about 150 beautiful fruit trees, over 
80 acres of fenced, cultivated land, 
the rest good forest through which 
several small brooks feed a silvery 
stream. Several springs also have 
their sources on this land, and there 
is something that is quite rare in 
this vicinity, a formation of lime- 
stone next to pit coal strata. There 
is a multitude of trees, nut trees, 
varieties of oak, locust, sassafras, ash, 
linden, mulberry, maple (not the 
sugar maple), red and white elms, 
wild apples, plums, cherries and vines, 
besides many others that I do not 
know. The location is just right to 
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deserve the name “New Helvetia” 
and considering everything, I may 
say that on our entire journey we 
have seen no part of the country 
where we would rather use the words 
of the Bible, “Here let us build 
houses.” Several miles around there 
rise here and there, from the rich 
meadows, softly rounded, lovely hills 
that complete the picture. This ex- 
tends more than 40 miles toward the 
west and south and is called Mirror 
Prairies. After only a short distance 
these again become a flat stretch of 
country extending more than 300 
miles, interrupted only here and there 
by a hill, river or forest. What 
Duden says about the Illinois prairies 
is largely true, but it cannot be en- 
tirely relied upon. We have not yet 
noticed the drinking water that he 
may have found on his tour. 

What brings profit for a landowner 


on the prairie, only he can know 
who understands the differences in 
productivity of the land in the woods, 
and on the prairie. Toward the south 
and west are almost no settlements, 
so that those coming here later will 


probably get plenty of good land 


from the State. Also cattle raising 
has much advantage, and while our 
capital will be needed entirely for 
acreage, our herds can command the 
vast grass meadows. Also there is a 
rich salt spring in our neighborhood 
to which all the cattle come from a 
distance of eight or ten miles for 
the benefit of their health. 

A still more important considera- 
tion finally gave the decision to buy 
these lands. The great national high- 
way which at the expense of the 
Government has been laid out west- 
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erly from Baltimore, the country’s 
Capital, is now already advanced to 
Vandalia and next year will be fin- 
ished to St. Louis. This important 
highway will then run within one 
or two miles above our property. 

After all the others had viewed 
the land and felt attracted to it, the 
transaction was completed on Octo- 
ber 5. The seller agreed to leave to 
us all of his last year’s rent that 
consisted of 400 bushels of corn, 60 
bushels of wheat and some oats. 
(A bushel is about the size of a 
Sursee quarter ) 

The same day we went to Edwards- 
ville (15 miles from here) to buy 
at the head land office three very im- 
portant and well located pieces of 
property that will be cut through by 
the National Highway. We had to 
pay the State price of $144 [sic] 
per acre. These 240 acres adjoined 
the first properties. We believe the 
acre is somewhat larger than ours. 
The week following the sale we 
gathered in New Switzerland, as we 
have named our present residence. 
All were in the most happy mood 
and thanked God that after so long 
a time away from home He had now 
surprised us with such an agreeable 
little Fatherland. Daily we find new 
joys in our surroundings. But not 
so in our dwelling houses which are 
wretchedly built. However, we soon 
hope to be free from this trouble. 
Already some preparations have been 
made and several days ago we bought 
80 acres of land from the State for a 
building site. Of this more next 
time. 

Yesterday we bought from a pri- 
vate owner another 120 acres of good 
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land most of which is in beautiful 
forest, but part of it forms a splen- 
did hill. The first work was here, 
where we again gave the vines over 
to their mother. We believe some 
have survived, others not. Next spring 
the verdict will be known. (Tell this 
to Doctor Troxler with greetings and 
a thousand thanks). After planting 
the vines we improved somewhat on 
our buildings and now we must pro- 
tect ouselves against prairie fires 
which will be set through the burn- 
ing of the heavy grasses around our 
clearings. 

In the fall the dried grass on 
the unharvested meadows is often 
several feet high and this is burned 
over. Such burned over lands produce 
much better forage next year. These 
fires can be so dangerous for the land- 
owner that if he does not use proper 
precautions all of his clearings and 
plantings could easily be lost in flames. 
Later we planted nearly eight acres 
in wheat and we would have put in 
_ much more if the frost had not come 

much earlier than usual. Others had 
been busy with cutting and gather- 
ing corn and such necessary work. 

So far we have gradually procured 
the following indispensable livestock 
for feeding over the winter: 7 cows 
with 3 calves, average price $10; 
4 draft oxen at $40; 3 feeding oxen— 
these are very young, average price 
$20; 4 horses with 1 colt, price of the 
horses $80 to $120; 8 sheep at $2.50 
each; 30 pigs at $4 to $5; 6 goats, 
$2 each; 50 hens, 12 to 15: cents 
each, etc. We have slaughtered 1 cow, 
1 ox, 1 sheep, 1 pig, and yesterday 
1 deer that weighed 120 pounds after 
dressing. There are many deer here 
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and there is a farmer who shot 180 
to 200 last winter. 

Our mother is again in her ele- 
ment; she lacks now only a church 
but she is really entirely satisfied and 
the Sunday readings from religious 
writings make it up to her very well. 
Father could make an important name 
here as a physician if he wished to 
devote himself to it properly. The 
principal sickness here is the “cold- 
fever” (malaria) and we have heard 
several times that most of the new 
immigrants are attacked by it; how- 
ever, all of us are in general as well 
or better than we were at home ex- 
cept that Anton Suppiger was laid 
up with this cold-fever for a while 
in St. Louis. St. Louis is a place 
where cold-fever is very prevalent as 
it is known that it comes from the 
mosquitoes from which we had to 
suffer so much last summer; these 
gather principally along the large, 
frequently over-flowing streams. Per- 
haps the rapid variations of heat and 
cold may have even worse effects. 
We have had no experience with this. 

In the State of Illinois slave hold- 
ing is forbidden and every negro that 
has passed his twentieth year is free. 
This is the reason why we have 
seldom seen many blacks since we 
left St. Louis, for which we are very 
glad. We saw plenty of Indians in 
St. Louis; they were mostly chieftains 
who were there buying goods. 

I could have much more to write 
about but we are still too inexperi- 
enced over most conditions, so that 
I could not be certain of the facts 


and it is better to say nothing more. 
Now I leave you again for a short 


time. I will not crowd the space of 
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this letter with greetings. I refer 
thus to my last letter. For you and 
yours let this be a true farewell, which 
is a heartfelt wish for all. 

IN THE NAME OF THY FAMILY, 
YOUR BROTHER, SOLOMON [{KOEP- 
FLI} 

NEW SWITZERLAND, 

MARCH 19, 1832. 
LOVEWORTHY PARENTS AND 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 

Praise God, the winter seems to be 
over. All the neighbors speak of ear- 
lier and milder winters like that of 
last year, but this year it must have 
been worse than any that the set- 
tlers can remember. It would make 
me happy never again to have such an 
experience. But still I must admit 
that our Swiss winters are colder and 
longer. But this quick change makes 
one feel the cold more. Also it makes 
it harder to bear, for us newcomers 
accustomed to European heating facil- 
ities, to be located here in dwellings 
that do not seem to be prepared for 
any winter. However, Thank God, all 
stay well. Only the old Frau Koepfli 
was sick some weeks, still never dan- 
gerously, and is again completely re- 
stored to health. Some days in Janu- 
ary and February were so warm that 
the clothing had to be reduced when 
working in the open, but when the 
north wind roared, one shut him- 
self happily in the house and sat by 
the stove. 

The longer we live in this wonder- 
ful country the better we learn to 
understand G. Duden’s writings. At 
home much looked wrong to us. But 


no linen woven, and no European 


rules of economy brought along— 
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one must accept this voluntarily and 
with the firm intention to be able to 
introduce something better. Each one 
learns quickly and easily unless there 
is stubbornness, and even that is 
quickly broken down by adversity. 
Some examples will explain what I 
mean : 

1. You will remember the warning 
of G. Duden to take no male ser- 
vants from Europe and the reason he 
gave. Now Herr Keller and Herr 
Lutolph are with Herr Bonarr who, 
as we believe, has promised them the 
same pay as an American and which 
in the beginning they cannot pos- 
sibly earn even if they try. Our 
cheese making is now over but it 
could not have brought in anything 
to us this year, and in the future we 
now know how to take care of it. 
It would have taken too much time 
to milk so many cows. 

2. It is almost unbelievable what an 
American worker can do. He splits 
150 to 200 wooden fence rails a day. 
These are made 11 feet long and 3 
to 4 inches thick. For this he first 
has to fell the trees in the forest. 
All deciduous trees that are seldom 
more than two lengths, and mostly 
only one length, are useful. For this 
he has an ax, an iron wedge, and in 
the forest some wooden mallets and 
blocks. At first it seemed nonsensical 
to make a zigzag fence as they al- 
ways do in America. The 11 foot 
long pieces are laid on the ground in 
a zigzag pattern and eight or nine 
pieces are piled up above each other 
with the ends interlocked. In the 
corners posts are set opposite each 
other, thus forming a strong barrier 


at least six feet high. Such a fence 
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can be quickly built when the rails 
can be made and piled nearby. The 
larger the piece of land one clears, 
the smaller the length of fence needed 
to enclose an acre. For 40 acres 
square it requires around 5000 rails. 
The wage for making 100 rails is 
62\%4 cents without meals and 50 
cents with meals. At first we be- 
lieved we could save much wood with 
a straight fence but the greater 
trouble of making it that way and 
the greater cost decided us to stick 
to the zigzag style. 

3. What will you think now when 
I tell you that an American land- 
owner with the help of a boy, very 
easily plants 30 to 40 acres of corn 
that has to be plowed four or five 
times to exterminate the weeds? Also 
he did not find it too hard to sow in 
addition, the same acreage in wheat. 
I heard that one of our neighbors 
planted 80 acres. How could a Euro- 
pean believe this possible? But what 
do you say to a customary yearly wage 
of $120, around 432 Swiss francs? 
In addition to this there would come 
board, room and washing. A good 
worker usually costs $10 to $14 a 
month. About this something must 
be done for money is probably worth 
still more here than in Europe. We 
could lend out plenty at 20% to 25%. 
Often 40% is paid. It cannot be 
called usury here for each one can 
profit from his labor or his money. 
Oh, how quickly a good industrious 
European worker could build up a 
substantial wealth if he learned the 
working methods of this country and 
saved his money. Within five or six 
years the certain fruit of his labor 
would be to become master of many 
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acres of land and many cattle. And 
here he is not called “laborer” but 
“fellow worker.” 

Unfortunately many of them give 
themselves over to strong drink and 
so imbibe their physical and moral 
death. Too much gain leads them to 
great extravagance, and with the un- 
educated the freedom and equality in 
this country generates scorn for ear- 
lier benefactors and a pride that ele- 
vates them above their own real 
worth. Too late they often behold 
the heights they have climbed on 
which they did not know how to 
establish themselves firmly. 

We have made fairly good prepara- 
tions for our future dwelling and 
hope to be able to move in before 
the end of the coming autumn. So 
far we have had no summer and still 
have no good idea about what one 
can do here in a year’s time. Also 
several thousand logs must be dis- 
posed of in order to have new ground 
to plow with the oxen. The breaking 
of the soil usually comes in June 
and in the fall after heavy harrowing 
of the ground, it is sown to wheat 
that should yield the richest return. 
There is no talk of manures here. 
After 15 or 20 years the land pro- 
duces the same fruits, except that 
the soil requires variation of the 
kinds of crops. On the contrary, 
grains do not yield so well twice 
in the same place, but in new or 
cleared land it yields much more than 
we know at home. The usual sow- 
ing per acre is 114 bushels. 

The present plan, which how- 
ever, like several earlier can change 
through circumstances, consists first 
in the building of a suitable dwelling. 
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After that we will have as much land 
as possible broken, from which the 
first year's crop of grain should pay 
all costs together with the purchase 
of the land. Later we erect several 
log or frame dwellings for tenants 
in order to be able to rent pieces 
of land, holding for own use no more 
than necessary for the feed for the 
live stock. Around 40 acres will be 
enough. It is easier to find tenants 
than laborers. Such a renter usually 
undertakes 30 or 40 acres and pays 
either a third part of all crops, or 
10 bushels of corn per acre. The 
former is preferred because with an 
industrious man 15 to 18 bushels can 
be brought in. 

One who knows what land costs as 
well as the fencing, and that the 
first breaking costs as much as $2 
to $3 per acre, can easily see that 
the first yield of grain promises 
nearly the total cost, when an acre 
can produce 20 to 30 bushels, yes, 
often 35 or 40 bushels. The lowest 
price of grain for many years has 
been 50 cents per bushel. 

It may well be that nearly anyone 
must succeed, no matter what he 
starts out to do, if only he carries on 
industriously and his effort is adapted 
to local conditions. There is no 
lack of market, only he must in ad- 
vance recognize the inversion from 
the conditions in Europe. Here land 
is cheap, human help is dear. What 
the man does has value. 

Here there is the best of pasture 
for many head of cattle. This may 
last for several decades and thou- 
sands of acres of land will not be 
taken up for a long time. It cannot 
be built up because of the lack of 
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wood to make the necessary fences. 
Finally, when a large population 
makes the mustard growth impos- 
sible and one can cultivate the open 
fields, then this entire State can be 
used. But as long as millions of acres 
of land in the west still wait for 
settlers there is nothing to worry 
about. Everything moves steadily 
ahead. Anyone can mow as much 
hay for winter feeding as he wants. 
Each one can let the cattle run; the 
rich grass fattens them, and there is 
little trouble about them except in 
the most severe winter when they 
cannot forage for themselves. The 
young calves that are enclosed in a 
place near the house, call their moth- 
ers home morning and evening and 
after part of the milk has been taken 
from them the balance is left to the 
calves, after which the cattle are again 
driven into the open. Fat cattle from 
these meadows can be sent to market 
with only a few weeks of corn feed- 
ing, for on the average they are much 
fatter than the best fat oxen. We 
know this from experience. 

Thus the one who can start with 
a “stock” (which the people here 
call an assortment of cattle) raises 
them here in several years into a large 
herd. The cows calve without human 
help and always successfully in their 
second year, because the bull runs 
around in the open with them. This 
benefits the increase but the breed 
here is somewhat smaller than the 
big Swiss cows. Nevertheless they 
yield as much milk as ours with a 
rich, nourishing cream that leads us 
to believe that we will be able to 
make excellent cheese from it. 

The best and easiest returns come 
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from the herd of young oxen that re- 
quire no care except in the last weeks 
when they are fed with corn for the 
market. After four or five years such 
an animal brings in $14 to $20, and 
if one does not have the cows for 
breeding one can easily buy yearlings, 
according to size, for $2 to $3. 

Just as simple is the breeding of 
pigs that feed themselves in the open 
on acorns, nuts, wild potatoes, etc. 
The female pigs produce young in the 
open, often in winter-time in the 
snow. In a few weeks corn feeding 
makes them fat enough for market, 
where according to quality, they bring 
$2.50 to $3 per hundred weight. Our 
neighbor this winter slaughtered over 
120 hundred weight, mostly two year 
olds and weighing on the average 
180 to 200 pounds. 

However the first years of every 
settler are more or less beset with 
hardships and disappointments, and 
although many a real bounty is to 
be won here, still this land might not 
be especially promising to those who 
believe that out of their own old 
European circle, they can settle down 
into a similar one, where they can 
at once find a comfortable home, etc. 
before they can make it for them- 
selves. Anyone who has enough 
money and can lay out some thou- 
sands of dollars for comforts—for 
such a one there is an exception. 
But anyone who comes here with a 
family and works hard must have to 
suffer some discomforts before he 
has gotten through the first years. 
Those who dream of amusements 
should positively stay at home. Later, 
genuine family contentments have a 
place, but faint courage avails nothing. 
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He who with all diligence cannot 
lay by enough in Europe to raise his 
family comfortably and has to worty 
about the future of ‘his children, but 
still can save ‘enough for travel ex- 
penses, necessary purchases and ex- 
penses for a year until he can begin 
to get ahead here, will not long to 
return to Europe after the first two 
or three years are surmounted. 

The ease with which some families 
get along may really be the principal 
reason why there are so many of these 
Americans that we would call pauper 
families. They actually have enough 
to live a comfortable life, but at the 
end of the year are not advanced a 
single step financially. Thus they 
live, from hand to mouth, as we call 
it. They live in an easy-going abun- 
dance, without worry that their chil- 
dren might have the poorest of pros- 
pects. 

Quickly and easily the American 
builds himself a shanty and if 
he is unable to buy land, then he 
settles on State land where he lives 
tax free. And then when he is dis- 
possessed through the purchase of the 
land by others he moves on some 
distance from settlers. So live thou- 
sands in Illinois. However, no one 
should imagine that there is a com- 
plete absence of industrious and. en- 
terprising men here unless he is 
ignorant of the many great under- 
takings. Many create substantial 
wealth for themselves in a short time. 
But all business has its own peculiari- 
ties. Artisans and hand workers stay 
in the towns. This makes necessary 
a daily market for groceries, and the 
land owners flock to town to barter 
for their necessities. Thus originates 
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trade, the growth of a town, and the 
fortune of a community. 

A place like St. Louis works in a 
circle of ten or fifteen leagues, not 
including important business rela- 
tions with distant cities many hun- 
dred miles away. 

It seems to me that the sure pros- 
perity of an immigrant must depend 
mainly on the union of several fami- 
lies who stick together, especially in 
the first years. By this many un- 
pleasant things will be avoided. For 
that reason I believe that for com- 
plete happiness we must have some 
friendly families, and then in addi- 
tion, one thing more, Wine! Through 
the former we could introduce the 
old European pleasures and through 
the latter the meetings would be 
seasoned. 

The rural Americans here abstain 
almost entirely from alcoholic drinks. 
Scorn strikes every drunkard and ex- 
cesses are less frequent than in 
Europe. Societies exist here whose 
members make it their duty not only 
to take no spirituous drinks, or offer 
them to anyone else, but also to have 
nothing of the kind in the house. 
This promotes thriftiness. Also it is 
not customary to place liquor in front 
of the workers; instead, one drinks 
milk, tea, etc., and eats nourishing 
foods. 

SUPPIGER] 


{JOSEPH 


NEW SWITZERLAND, 
MARCH 21, 1832. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

Now our little affairs. The past 
winter has been hard, especially ac- 
cording to our ideas. In our lightly 
built dwellings with the poor chim- 
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neys we were often very cold. The 
oldest inhabitant could not remem- 
ber such a cold winter. In the new 
houses to be built, having learned the 
most important precautions to take, 
we will now know how to make 
ourselves secure. However, we had 
many warm days in January such as 
you get only in April and May. But 
the nights mostly were cold. Some- 
times we had heavy snow which 
helped us in carrying stone and wood. 
During the fast melting of the snow, 
however, there was so much water 
where there was no good outlet that 
one could hardly get through the 
deep mud without a horse. This is 
easily understood from the overlying 
top-soil several feet deep. There was 
rock in but a few places. In our 
woods we have several of the finest 
limestone ledges. The paths dried 
quickly as soon as the night frosts 
were over. 

For some days now the weather 
has been indescribably beautiful. A 
multitude of birds, new to us, has 
come in. Flocks of cranes, geese and 
ducks that take their flight through 
our region seeking the northland have 
been common. On one cheerful day 
we had a pleasant sight. Extremely 
brightly adorned birds (their prin- 
cipal color was emerald green with 
orange yellow and red) swarined over 
our shed. Sometimes they turned 
back as if they wished to display 
their splendor more completely. Only 
a few feet above the fruit trees was 
a place where the sunbeams reflected 
from the metallic gleams of their 
feathers were dazzling. I thought 
from their size, shape and beaks that 
they must be some kind of parrots. 
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If I am wrong it shows that one 
gets poor ideas in a display of bird 
beauties of this class. . . . 

Turkeys showed themselves in 
flocks in only a few places. In the 
winter we caught a small animal that 
was like a pug dog. I think it the pine 
marten (Didelphus Opossum). The 
hare, really wild rabbit, is very abun- 
dant here and also some kinds of 
squirrels, among them the flying 
squirrel. Once also the skunk (Vivera 
Putrius) troubled us with its in- 
tolerable smell. 

We have several workers making 
fence rails... . We think we can 


fence at least 80 acres this year and 
plant it. The fence is about the most 
important, as each section must be 
six to seven feet high to keep out 
the cattle. We expect to increase our 
clearing this much every year. Our 
live stock accepts our plans too 


eagerly. 

Congress has not yet chosen the 
location of the great highway, how- 
ever, it is already decided by the 
upper house, or Chamber of Deputies, 
that it will lead through our commu- 
nity. Also much is being said here of 
a railroad with steam engines, that 
is to go through our lands from 
St. Louis. 

Also this little observation. The 
immigrants from Germany are be- 
ginning to come in through New 
Orleans. For instance the ship Boston 
loaded with immigrants, sailed from 
Havre to New Orleans on the same 
date we left home, April 16, 1831. 
Since then we have talked to some 
who made the trip on the Boston, 
who praised the route very highly, 
even at this dangerous time. They 
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came through to New Orleans in 58 
days in beautiful weather, without 
storms. They paid in the hold 130 
French francs and children under six 
came 3 to a person. Anyone can 
understand how much more comfort- 
able and cheaper this trip must be, 
yet even in this Duden’s advice must 
be considered. 
THY LOVING BROTHER, 
SOLOMON KOEPFLI. 


NEW SWITZERLAND IN THE 

MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1832. 
DEAREST PARENTS AND BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS: 

I would like to tell something in 
these pages of the profits of agricul- 
ture, as far as I can do so from my 
own experience and not merely from 
hearsay. In a short time we will have 
been on this land for a whole year 
and should be able to judge about 
some crops. . . . 

The best way to lay aside some 
money in agriculture here is in grain 
growing and in cattle and hog breed- 
ing. About this I will now offer a 
little information so far as it comes 
within my experience, in order to en- 
lighten you somewhat. I do not deny 
that I may err a little, but not very 
much. I will be as exact about it 
as I can now. 

Let us now assume that some one 
here buys 160 acres of land from 
the State, and has the good fortune 
to make a good choice—good enough 
to be completely satisfied. If it were 
half meadow and half forest it would 
make a fairly good estate. Nothing 
can be gained here without forest as 
I have said before. 
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$ 200.00 
120.00 


The 160 acres would cost 

Half the land can be broken up at $1.50 per acre which makes... . 

To fence this 80 acres takes 9000 rails; these cost for splitting and 
carrying to place $1.25 per 100 

To set up the fence may cost 

Now we say that the farm is to be divided into 60 acres for wheat 
and the rest for corn and other crops, and if the land is broken in 
the spring at the right time, so that the grass roots are killed 
through lying fallow, and it can be harrowed twice in order to 
be able to plant the seed. 
60 acres harrowed twice 

A man plows about 1 to 114 acres a day and this may cost at the 


One usually sows 1 bushel of wheat to the acre; this may cost 2 dol- 
lar (now 75 cents), thus 60 bushels 

The harvesting of the wheat costs for 60 acres about 

The gathering and bringing in, I don’t know exactly, may cost about 


half the cutting 


7.50 


To make this small farm complete about 3000 rails are needed to 


separate the buildings from the cattle, etc 


Now add a small garden and house 


37.50 
200.00 


I suggest the following arrangement for the rest of the land to be 
tilled. For corn 15 acres; this may cost for harrowing and plant- 


ing next spring, including seed 


16.00 


The remaining 5 acres will be used for potatoes, flax, etc., and also 


some 100 fruit trees. These cost $10 and the planting about $2.50 


12.50 


Now the live stock is to be chosen in proper proportions but I will 
speak of that later, so I end this estimate with the addition of 1 


wagon, 2 plows, 1 harrow and some other tools for general use. . 


150.00 


The total of all outlay for such a small estate adds up to 


I do not think there are many 
errors in this estimate. I believe it 
could easily be followed. Misfor- 
tunes and inconveniences are except- 
ed, which of course, are no more to 
be avoided in America than at home 
in Europe. 

Let us now look at the returns 
that this small estate can with cer- 
tainty yield, if God does not from 
now on forever change the produc- 
tive power of this soil, and with 


complete crop failure punish the 
Americans. Such new soil can pro- 
duce the first four years, 30 to 45 
bushels of grain. Now we figure on 
only 25 bushels. On 60 acres that 
would be 1500 bushels. For that we 
take the usual price of 50 cents as 
the seed is likewise reckoned, making 
$750. At the very least 450 to 600 
bushels of corn should be produced 
and the return might come to 750 
bushels. Here it is very hard to deter- 
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mine the price as it can increase four 
to eight times. This year it went 
up to 37% and 50 cents, but can 
often be bought for 1244 cents. I 
think 6 bushels for $1 might be the 
best average, and the profit on the 
money value can be estimated be- 
cause in every case it is worth more 
when it is used to fatten cattle for 
this kind of fodder is of great value 
to the farmer. Thus the total yield 
comes to $850 and could, under 
favorable conditions, be increased a 
half more—and so, year after year. 

And still more about cattle breed- 
ing. In this department, however, 
I certainly am not yet in position to 
give an overall estimate because for 
that an experience of several years 
is necessary. A Kentuckian once 
said: “I understand nothing about 


the percentage of business people, 
but when I buy something for 50 


cents and sell for $1 then I know 
I make money.” Every old farmer 
here says that cattle raising is most 
reliable and I believe this to be true 
because one can carry it along for 
some three months with no effort 
at all. I will make only some re- 
marks and you can set up an estimate 
of it for yourselves. 

In our region every one can get 
as many cattle as he wishes, for which 
he does not have to buy a hands- 
breadth of land—that is for pasture. 
I believe the pasture will suffer little 
or no shrinkage for 50 to 100 years 
because too many thousands of acres 
of prairie lie here which, for lack of 
forest is not planted, and therefore 
cannot be sold. Thus one lets his 
cattle run the whole summer, only 
here and there offering them some 
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salt when they come home. . . . Only 
in the hardest winter one opens the 
harvested corn fields to the cattle 
where they feed themselves several 
weeks from the leaves and _ stalks; 
when this is gone then hay must be 
fed. This is thrown out to the cattle 
in the open daily from wagons. No 
stock comes into the stalls except 
some horses and sickly calves. 

Anyone can mow as many hundred 
acres of hay as he wants or needs 
for which he does not need to buy 
land, of which, as said before, there 
is plenty. Old farmers, however, 
plant 5 to 10 acres of tame hay prin- 
cipally for the horses. However this 
is really not necessary. The price of 
salt is much less than in Switzerland. 
The best salt costs $1.75 per hundred- 
weight (about 55 batzen) and salt 
good enough for the stock can be 
bought for 30 to 40 batzen (85 
cents to $1.10). You know that a 
good cow with calf is worth $10 
and yearling steers can be bought for 
$3. on the average. Anyone who 
wants to make butter and therefore 
keeps many cows, can use half of 
the milk for butter and use the other 
half for the calves. Butter steadily 
has a good market and is worth at 
the lowest not less than 124 cents 
a pound. In St. Louis late in the 
year it rises to 25 cents and in winter 
50 cents. It is just the same with 
other products. 

If one holds on to his yearlings, 
then the steers are worth $6 the 
second year and the young cows $5 
to $6. The young cows usually calve 
late in the second year because the 
breeding bulls run with the cattle, 
and as it causes too much trouble 
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to delay the covering, the farmers 
do not concern themselves about it. 
In the third year steers, according to 
size, are worth $9 to $10, and in the 
fourth year $12 to $15, and in the 
fifth year $18 to $21. One does not 
have to worry about the sale as there 


is always a market, and anyone who — 


can fatten cattle well will always have 
a demand for more. The above figures 
for cattle are for those grass fed from 
the prairies. Figure it out for your- 
selves. 

Female hogs cost $2.50 to $4 each 
according to breed. These require 
no other care than occasional feed- 
ing in winter with corn and pota- 
toes. They produce young two or 
three times a year and on the aver- 
age, five to six pigs each time. Gen- 
erally one lets the young run one 
and a half years, then catches them 
and fattens them six to eight weeks 
with corn, slaughters them, and gets 
$3 per hundredweight from them. 
Such a pig usually weighs 200 pounds. 
Big farmers salt the meat in barrels, 
200 pounds to the barrel, and usually 
sell it in the spring and towards sum- 
mer time at $10, often $15 per bar- 
rel. The barrel costs 75 cents and 
the salt about 30 cents. As I do not 
know how much corn it takes to fat- 
ten a pig I must leave further reckon- 
ing to you. I know this much, that 
10 acres of corn is enough for 100 
to 150 pigs. 

I cannot speak of sheep and horse 
raising. Every sheep repays its cost 
in the first year with its wool, and in 
addition there is the increase. Horses 
also require little care, with stalls 
only in winter. Good mares can be 
bought for $50 to $60 and with good 
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fortune the colt pays for the mother 
in the second year, but this takes 
more capital. 

I now hire most of our workers 
by the month which is very expen- 
sive, but this is the only way workers 
can be had through the most critical 
times. How many good peasants 
work in Canton Luzern for less 
wages? If I could get two good and 
true men I would guarantee each one 
$60 for the first year before they 
have learned customs and language, 
and later pay them still more when 
they have learned the work. 

There are probably many who 
would like to come here. Should you 
know some one of whose honesty 
you are convinced, then send them 
to me with a letter. The trip through 
New Orleans should not cost so much. 
About 300 florins should be enough 
for a servant to get here, and if he 
has 200 florins more, then I would 
advise him to start with no effects 
other than a change of clothing, in 
order to make the trip quickly. He 
will soon earn enough here to be 
able to support himself. But do not 
bother with anyone who wants to be 
sent over free on credit. Anyone who 
cannot pay for the trip and voyage 
should stay in Europe. If he can 
afford the expense he is then his own 
master and as free as the Americans. 
But the contrary makes him mistrust- 
ful. If he is free and can do what 
he wants voluntarily, he has no one 
to reproach him, and he will be im- 
posed upon by no one. What he 
earns is his own and if he were bound 
to serve some one for some time to 
pay the old debt he would believe he 
should earn more. This provokes him 
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to disloyalty and might give him 
reason to leave the old master in the 
lurch. If he is free and sees his 
labor paid for, all suspicion is avoided 
and both master and servant are freed 
from doubt. This is the invariable 
rule of conduct—to know that one 
desires industrious people here, in 
the field from sunrise to sunset. 
Everyone soon becomes accustomed 
to the food here because it is better, 
more nourishing and sensible than 
in Europe. But one must renounce 
church festivals and dance days. 
Here I will stop talking and let 
you arrange your own ideas as to 
whether farming here is worth while. 
You can carry on your calculations 
for the future years, as it will be 
very easy to figure the future costs 
from the statements I have given. 
Still some other remarks should not 


be omitted. A family must be able 
to bear living costs for one year. 
These costs depend on the number of 
persons and will depend also on the 
arrangements made. It can easiiy be 
estimated when one knows that the 
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grains cost 50 cents, potatoes 20 cents 
a bushel, meat 2 to 3%4 cents a 
pound. Those who have cows whose 
maintenance really costs nothing can 
have enough milk and butter. Cof- 
fee and sugar cost the same as in 
Switzerland and in addition to these 
I really cannot see many other neces- 
sities for temporary subsistence. Hens 
for laying eggs cost very little. If 
a family plants a garden then they 
can save buying many things. Land 
for that is provided for. It costs 
nothing to feed the cattle in winter 
time, for $5 or $6 will pay for more 
than enough hay for ten head. 

These somewhat incomplete state- 
ments, where gaps still appear, I will 
in the future, try to complete from 
experience. However, I have come 
this far in superficialities that I un- 
derstand, that a land must not be bad 
to live in where a man does not have 
to think about manure on his fields, 
and stock raising is so little trouble. 
If only there [were} more people 
here so that more workers could be 
had, and perhaps cheaper. 

{JOSEPH SUPPIGER} 











The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Little, Brown and 
Company: Boston, 1957. Pp. 219. $3.75.) 


Ruth Painter Randall, author of Mary Lincoln, Biography of a Marriage 
(1953) and Lincoln’s Sons (1956), has become an authority on the Lin- 
colns’ marital relations. This charming book, The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, 
is a bright mosaic of the bits and pieces left over, no doubt, from her re- 
search on Mary Lincoln. 

Perhaps Mrs. Randall is a trifle biased in favor of Mary and “Mr. 


Lincoln,” but it is refreshing to read their side of the story told so well. 
This is not a book of fiction, but is based on facts. Rumor and tradition are 
dealt with and dismissed for what they are. Other romances of “Mr. Lincoln” 
are not neglected, so far as anything certain is known. 

But this is indeed much more than just the courtship of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mary Todd. It is a matrimonial period piece of love and courtship 
in the nineteenth century and Springfield, Illinois in particular. This little 
town of some twenty-five hundred people, capital of the growing state of 
Illinois, lives again. It had its “coterie,” of which Lincoln was a member, 
composed of the town’s more interesting individuals whose dances, sleigh 
rides and picnics were only one side of a more serious concern for politics 
and literature. Springfield had its fashionable side, too, and the Edwards 
house “on the hill” where Mary Todd lived was a favorite rendezvous. 

The reader is charmed with the love letters of the faithful James Conkling 
and his beloved Mercy Levering and follows with interest the progress of their 
courtship and that of other members of the “coterie.” 

The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln is an excellent picture for just a few years 
of a little town in the Midwest and of its people, one of whom was destined 
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to become a great figure in world history. It is sympathetic to Mary Todd, 
who was to be his wife. One sentence of Mrs. Randall’s probably appraises 
Mary better than all the volumes written about her: “The sum of her quali- 
ties did not add up to greatness, but she had a great love.” Ruth Painter 
Randall can feel proud of this little book, and the reading public will thank 


her for it. 


S, A, W. 


The Ciwil War, Vol. 1, The American Iliad as Told by Those Who Lived It. 
By Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman. Introduction by Bruce 
Catton. Pp. 719. Vol. Il, The Picture Chronicle of the Events, 
Leaders and Battlefields of the War. By Ralph Newman and E. B. 
Long. Introduction by Allan Nevins. Pp. 240. (Grosset & Dunlap: 
New York, 1956. Two vols. boxed, $10.) 


There are justifiable and even compelling reasons for appropriately and 
diversely observing anniversaries of this nation’s wars. As the centenary of 
the Civil War approaches it is evident that a voluminous body of publica- 
tions will be one feature, and certainly the most permanent contribution, of 
this great national event. Publisher’s lists already contain many books— 
monographs, monumental multi-volume studies and revisions and reissues of 


older but still important works long out of print—with every indication that 
more will follow. The publication of these two volumes is indicative of a 
fairly steady sale for Civil War literature and represents this publisher's 
anticipation of an increasing demand as the centennial approaches. 

The American Iliad was first published in 1947. This reviewer has not 
patiently compared the earlier edition with the present one, but gathers by 
quickly leafing the two that the latest printed is not a new edition and, in 
fact, may have been reprinted from the plates of the 1947 issue. The editors 
have searched the contemporary and near contemporary accounts of the War 
written by newspapermen, women, servicemen of all ranks and grades, states- 
men and politicians of both North and South and have verbally woven and 
physically arranged these writings into a narrative that describes with fresh- 
ness, charm and an emotional impact, some aspect of most of the major 
campaigns of the conflict. From the multitude of sources the compilers have 
sampled it is possible to see the War as it appeared to the narrators on the 
home front, on the field of battle, at command headquarters, and in govern- 
mental circles. 

There are twenty chapters in The American Iliad, Three are devoted 
to background and organization for war, fifteen relate to battles and army 
movements, including those that involved combined operations, and two 
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describe naval warfare. Forty-three maps illustrate the text. A bibliography 
listing in full the sources used in the twenty chapters is appended, followed 
by a useful index. , 

Those who maintain an inflexible attitude in quoting historical sources 
might cavil at the editors for correcting the ingrammaticisms of some of 
the contributors, for changing the pronouns from the third to first person 
and for tampering with the tense of the original but notification is given 
in the “Foreword” that this has been done. It will be obvious that the volume 
has been improved by this act of editorial license. 

The Picture Chronicle might appropriately be called a handbook de- 
signed to illustrate, substantiate and make more meaningful the text of the 
first. The first section is a chronology of events. Important days or months 
of the period 1860-1865 are singled out and the history is related as it fits 
into the War and its background. Reproductions of war scenes, letters and 
broadsides are interspersed with this progressive account. One hundred 
short biographical notes and photographs of civil and military leaders are 
inserted as a ready reference. Following these is a select bibliography, de- 
signed to further the reading of the student or the acquisitions program of 
the collector of Civil War books. Although the “Foreword” lists the sources 
for the illustrative material used in this volume, this reviewer could not 
help but wish that the specific source for each war scene had been given. 

These two volumes demonstrate what good results can obtain when a 
chemist, a bookseller and a newspaperman co-operate in an avocation long, 
avidly, and lovingly pursued. They have made no pretense at original and 
critical scholarship; but are nevertheless to be highly commended for their 
labor, patience and skill in assembling this body of material and presenting 
it in such readable form. Teachers of American history in both high school 
and college are advised to list this work as “required.” I know of no other 
source book that will give a more vivid, dramatic and understandable grasp 
of many of the major events of the Civil War to the student of American 
history. 

Indiana University Library CECIL K. BYRD 


Beloved. By Vina Delmar. (Harcourt, Brace and Company: New York, 1956. 
Pp. 382. $3.95.) 

When my wife first called my attention to Vina Delmar’s historical novel 

about the life of Judah Benjamin I was intrigued. It was not easy for me 

to reconcile the idea of the author of popular light fiction such as Bad Girl 


and Kept Woman with writing requiring considerable historical research and 
a profound knowledge of life and times in the nineteenth century. The 
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ante-bellum and the Civil War period is admittedly the most controversial 
in our history. It has kept the revisionists busy during the decades since 
the fighting ended reinterpreting both the causes and the incidents. The 
problems involved are difficult even for expert historians to handle, let alone 
creators of pure fiction. However, in this instance I was agreeably surprised. 

After reading Beloved, 1 arranged an interview with Mrs. Delmar for 
the purpose of discussing her volume. My personal interest in Judah 
Benjamin was threefold: as an active participant in the Civil War Round 
Table, as a former practicing attorney, and as a collector of Civil War manu- 
script material. During our conversation, I learned that Mrs. Delmar and 
her husband Eugene became interested in Benjamin during a visit to New 
Orleans some thirteen years ago. Later they visited Belle Chasse, the site 
of Benjamin’s mansion and plantation. The Delmars’ predeliction toward 
Confederate Civil War history was a result of their enthusiastic admiration 
for Benjamin’s fantastic career. To the reader who appreciates the generous 
sprinkling of historical minutiae which is woven into the fabric of the story, 
it is evident that the Delmars have assiduously studied Civil War history. 

In a short preface, Mrs. Delmar states, “With the exception of nameless 
people, no fictional characters have been used here. Everyone who bears a 
name bore it in actual life. However, no claim is made that it is a thoroughly 
factual account. Though authenticity has been held in high esteem through- 
out, invention and imagination, too, have played their parts in developing 
the life story of ‘the fascinating Benjamin’.” The book’s title is derived from 
the salutation used by Natalie Benjamin in letters to her husband. 

Judah P. Benjamin was born of poor parents in the West Indies and, 
like Alexander Hamilton, his education was financed by a family friend who 
recognized great potentialities in the youth. He attended Yale but did not 
receive his degree because he was obliged to leave under somewhat clouded 
circumstances. This incident is handled adroitly by the author who shows 
that the experience helped forge Benjamin’s character. Recognizing the 
frailties of mankind, he schooled himself in acquiring patience, tolerance 
and understanding. 

Arriving in New Orleans he obtained employment in a notary’s office 
where he came in contact with the most prominent lawyers in the city, and 
decided to make the practice of law his profession. To obtain necessary 
additional funds, Benjamin accepted students who required tutoring and who 
were recommended by his employer. He was engaged as a tutor to Natalie 
St. Martin, the beautiful daughter of a prominent Creole family, whose parents, 
cognizant of her polyandrous inclinations, encouraged him to marry her. 
The premarital relationship into which Natalie trapped Benjamin alerted 
him to her wayward tendencies and he awoke to the fact that it was to the 
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interest of her parents that the girl be married quickly. Their marital rela- 
tionship could well be an interesting subject for Freudian study. Natalie 
was true to him in her own fashion, but being a nymphomaniac, there always 
had to be more than one man for her. Benjamin tells his young brother-in- 
law, “Suppose I told you that no one man has ever been enough for Natalie, 
that I know and accept the knowledge with the same bitter resignation that 
I would accord to a doctor’s verdict that she was incurably ill.” When she 
confessed to placing an aphrodisiac in his coffee, she simply explained her act 
as a method of bringing Benjamin to her more often. 

Despite these failings, Benjamin loved her to the exclusion of all other 
women, even resisting the blandishments of the notorious and immortal 
actress, Rachel. Benjamin assuredly was one of the most understanding hus- 
bands in history. Natalie spent most of her married life in Paris where he 
provided her with a handsome house and an allowance adequate for her and 
their daughter, Ninette. Benjamin visited his wife periodically and during 
his last illness, it was to Natalie that he returned. It was indeed a strange 
love. In some respects it was similar to that of Dan Sickles who murdered his 
wife’s lover, Barton Key, but who later forgave his wife and continued his 
relationship with her, although estranged. Between Natalie and Benjamin 
there was never an estrangement. The patient, understanding Benjamin 
philosophically resigned himself to a situation which the intemperate Sickles 
coula not tolerate. Benjamin’s marriage had estranged him from his family. 

Benjamin was one of the most brilliant legal minds ever to practice in 
the United States and the British Empire. His skill as a trial lawyer won 
him many important cases with resulting handsome fees, even if measured 
by today’s inflated standards. He refused to accept a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment tendered him by President Pierce. He was recognized for his legal 
ability and integrity in financial circles. This gained him respect in the 
North with men like August Belmont. Everywhere his demeanor, charming 
manners, and fascinating voice won him social distinction. His final address 
when he left the Senate was touching: 


And now we part to meet as Senators in one common council chamber 
of the nation no more forever. We desire, we beseech you to let this part- 
ing be in peace. You are told that the South is in rebellion without cause and 
that her citizens are traitors. Rebellion! The very word is a confession; 
avowal of tyranny, outrage and oppression. When, sirs, did millions of peo- 
ple rise in organized, deliberate rebellion against justice, truth and honor? 
Men do not war against benefactors. No people ever rose or ever will rise 
against rational and benevolent authority. Traitors! Treason! Ay, the peo- 
ple of the South imitate and glory in just treason as leaped in living flame 
from the lips of Patrick Henry just such treason as encircles with a sacred 
halo the undying name of Washington. 
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Benjamin heard the gossip and slander circulated that he expected to 
reap profits from the Confederacy, but he at no time made an effort to let 
the public know that he had sacrificed his possessions in order to make 
financial provision for the members of his family as well as to enable his 
wife to continue to live in Paris, the city of her choice. Likewise, he never 
called the attention of his assailants to the fact that August Belmont and his 
associates had suggested that New York would be a more suitable climate 
for his talents and abilities. His friend and associate, John Slidell, pointed 
out to him, that remaining with the Confederacy would not be profitable. 

Benjamin took a realistic view of the situation and conditions North and 
South. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, he stated to the Confederate 
Congress: 


I do not think Georgia more noble than New Jersey. I do not think 
South Carolina more honest than Maine and by God, I do not think the per- 
son of Jefferson Davis any more sacred than that of Abraham Lincoln. Then 
why am I here? I do not think slavery is essential to our well being. I doubt 
if the Confederacy can win a war. What am I doing here? The answer is 


that I am a Southerner. 


More than half of the volume is set against the troubled background 
which begins with Benjamin’s election to the United States Senate in 1852 
and concludes with the end of the Civil War. Benjamin occupied succes- 
sively the cabinet positions of Attorney General, Secretary of War and Sec- 
retary of State in the Confederate government. The critics both military and 
civilian from within the Confederacy as well as in the Union found a worth- 
while whipping boy in Benjamin, the Jew. Only two members held their 
original positions in the Confederate Cabinet throughout the war, but Ben- 
jamin remained in his several capacities for the duration, the chief repository 
of President Davis’ confidence. 

For students of the period, Mrs. Delmar has woven an exciting and 
absorbing saga. For those readers who have little background, she presents 
an insight into the aristorcratic Southern way of life. Beloved should stimu- 
late a desire to become more familiar with the basic causes that started the 
conflict between North and South, the leading personalities of the period and 
their particular roles during the War. 

As the intimate and trusted adviser of Jefferson Davis, Benjamin served 
as the focus for a larger canvas depicting the constant bickering, the jealousies 
and animosities that existed among the leaders of the lost cause. The char- 
acterization of Davis and the influence of his wife Varina may be disputed 
by students of the Confederacy. The portrayal of the cynical Slidell, who 
remained Judah's best friend, is enchantingly unfolded and is reminiscent of 
other likable rascals one meets while turning history’s pages. : 
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Among the historic incidents embroidering the narrative are the cor- 
rupt political tactics employed to win elections in New Orleans, railroad ex- 
pansion, maneuvering by the Confederacy prior to shelling Fort Sumter, 
the Mason and Slidell affair, responsibility for the Roanoke Island disaster, 
disputes between cabinet members, Confederate financing of the war, the 
Sickles-Barton Key affair, plans for the Pennsylvania campaign, Sherman’s 
operations in Georgia, the breakup of the Confederacy and Davis’ flight from 
Richmond. The important part played by King Cotton in promoting alli- 
ances with foreign markets is analogous to modern power politics. 

The galaxy of historical characters paraded before the reader includes in 
addition to those already noted, Presidents Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Lincoln and Johnson; Generals Grant, Frémont, Jackson, Lee, Johnston and 
Beauregard; Sumner, Seward, the Chestnuts, Justice Campbell and practically 
all the Confederate cabinet members. 

After Appomattox, Benjamin joined Davis in his flight southward. 
When Davis attempted to convince Benjamin that the South could success- 
fully resist and entertained wild thoughts of going to Texas to resume the 
war, Benjamin departed from Davis. He continued on alone to Florida and, 
after several hair-raising adventures at sea, finally made his way to England. 

Whereas the defeat of the Confederacy ended the careers of Davis and 
other Confederate leaders, it merely started a new phase for Benjamin—in 
European circles, closer to Natalie. In his fifties, he resumed legal studies in 
London, where he was quickly admitted to the English bar. Once more his 
personality and ability enabled Benjamin to acquire a great reputation, his 
volume on sales was a standard text for many years and he was made Queen’s 
Counsel. As a testimonial to his legal and juristic achievements, upon his 
retirement two hundred of the most eminent British barristers tendered 
Benjamin a famous banquet at the Inner Temple. 

In her acknowledgments Vina Delmar refers to numerous standard works, 
leaning heavily toward those dealing with the Confederacy. One wonders to 
what extent Clifford Dowdey’s volumes in particular might have influenced 
her in arriving at some of her conclusions. 

However debatable some of the characterizations may be the book shows 
ample evidence of painstaking research. Unlike authors writing straight 
biography the novelist, even when dealing with historic characters, must be 
permitted the freedom to present them as seen from the available evidence. 
With this prerogative Mrs. Delmar has produced live and understandable 
people. The use of such a multitude of personalities without seriously mis- 
representing historical facts adds considerably to the usefulness of this absorb- 
ing historical novel. 

Los Angeles, California JUSTIN G. TURNER 
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The Amish Year. By Charles S. Race and Rollin C. Steinmetz. (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press: New Brunswick, N.J., 1956. Pp. 224, $5.00.) 


Two men who have lived among the Amish people of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, most of their lives have combined talents to present an intimate 
picture of this rural religious group. Charles S. Rice tells his part of the story 
in a series of striking photographs, which Rollin C. Steinmetz supplements 
with a text. 

The authors have chosen an unusual but not always plausible technique 
for the format of their book. In twelve chapters—one for each month of 
the year—the reader is conducted on visits to twelve more or less typical 
activities of the Amish. Beginning with a farm sale in January, the reader 
shares vicariously the experiences of Amish people for the following eleven 
months. He learns about shopping in department stores, farming activities 
in March, an Amish funeral, the building of buggies, a barn-raising, a religious 
service, tobacco harvest, an Amish rodeo, barn dancing, a wedding and the 
Amish schools. 

Except for the chapters dealing with a tobacco harvest and an Amish 
rodeo, this book might well have been written about the almost 2,000 Amish 
people whe live in Douglas and Moultrie counties surrounding Arthur in 
east central Illinois, or those living in much smaller settlements in north- 
western Illinois. Indeed, to paraphrase a familiar footnote, “not even the 
names have been changed.” The Yoders and Kings are just as prominent 
in Pennslyvania, it would seem, as in the Illinois settlements. 

The Amish Year touches only lightly on the familiar customs which 
most of us associate with the Amish—their “quaint,” “simple” ways prohibit- 
ing the use of automobiles in favor of horse and buggy, the bans against 
central heating plants, telephones, the taking of pictures, or permitting the 
education of their children beyond the eighth grade. The authors minimize 
rumors about the Amish and their penchants for bundling and the use of 
magic signs to drive away evil spirits. But the “Americans” living among 
the Amish in the East apparently enjoy exaggerating the facts as much as 
do those in Illinois. 

The chapters on an Amish wedding and the barn-raising are particularly 
effective. An Amish wedding is a long and gay ceremony, beginning early 
in the day and ending late at night with dancing. In between are lavish 
meals, many games and certain small customs unique among the Amish. 

A barn-raising symbolizes the best traits of the Amish—their co-opera- 
tive spirit and good-natured industriousness. When an Amish family needs 
a new house or farm building various members of the group are delegated 
to buy materials. On a prearranged day, a score or more men will meet at 
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the site to erect the building. Each has an assigned duty which he has been 
taught since early childhood. While the building goes up, the women pre- 
pare food for the workmen. The authors capture the good will of the work- 
ers and the special flavor of their wit and innocent practical joking. Typical 
is the prank of nailing a co-worker’s claw hammer to the floor. 

Rice’s 119 pictures are superb, both in content and composition. The 
perfectly natural actions and attitudes of the people as seen through the 
camera are far more expressive than words. Steinmetz is almost too econom- 
ical with his text. For example, scarcely anything is said about the events 
which fostered the founding of the Amish in 1692, or about their coming 
to the United States. Only in passing does the author mention the stub- 
born courage of the people in defending their principles. Nothing is dis- 
cussed about their pacifism and their dedication to personal integrity. These 
traits, rather than their strange customs, odd clothing, and resistance to 
new ways of life probably set the Amish apart. Another defect is the ab- 
sence of an index. 

Otherwise The Amish Year is a bright chapter in the story of an un- 
usually interesting group of people. 

Mattoon ALEXANDER SUMMERS 


Westernized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman. By Larry Gara. (The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Madison, 1956. Pp. 254. 


$4.50.) 


This seventh volume in the Makers of Wisconsin History: Biography 
Series is a worthy companion to the others. The author, a member of the 
history faculty at Eureka College, has hacked a path through the jungle of 
land investment operations on the frontier and presented the outline of 
Cyrus Woodman’s career with amazing clarity. 

Buying and selling land formed the major portion of Woodman’s 
activity in Wisconsin from 1840 to 1862. Although a Bowdoin College 
chum of John A. Andrew, Civil War governor of Massachusetts, and a 
partner of Cadwallader C. Washburn, Union general, Woodman sought 
neither political nor military eminence. He turned down an unsolicited 
election to the Wisconsin legislature because of business commitments; and, 
though an enthusiastic supporter of the war, a trip to the Peninsula to 
arrange for the transmittal of soldiers’ pay to their families convinced him 
more than ever that he could do more effective work at home than on the 
battlefield. Gara described Woodman’s first Western activity—the promo- 
tion of Winslow, Illinois—in the Summer, 1951 issue of this Journal 
(“Yankee Land Agent in Illinois,” pp. 120-41), which forms the basis for 
the treatment of this subject in the book. 
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One wishes that Illinois had had a Cyrus Woodman to collect old terri- 
torial and early state newspapers—and a State Historical Society from the 
time of admission to preserve them—as did Wisconsin. He was also a good 
historian in his belief that “every old paper with a name and a date establishes 
certain facts” and should therefore be preserved. He published the history 
of his home town (Buxton, Maine) and a genealogy of his family. 

The format of the book comes up to the Historical Society’s usual high 
standards, though one would think that the Society, of all publishers, would 
recognize the disadvantages of having the notes in the back of the book. 
The notes themselves are informative, the bibliographical “Note on the 
Sources” adequate, and the index unusually complete. It will prove interest- 
ing reading for any historically minded person, not only of Wisconsin, but 
of the entire Midwest. J. N. A. 


A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. (The Minnesota His- 
torical Society: St. Paul, 1956. Vol. I. Pp. 533. $6.50.) 


This is a re-issue of a book that was published in 1921 and has long 
been out of print. It is the first volume of Folwell’s four-volume work which 
was issued between then and 1930—and now a limited number of the com- 
plete set is again available. In the new book the text has been reproduced 


by a photographic process, eight of the twelve pictures in the original have 
been used and about twenty have been added, and the six maps have been 
redrawn for simplification and legibility. This volume carries the Minnesota 
story from the time of the French explorations to the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1857 that led to statehood (May 11, 1858). Although much new 
material has been made available since it was first published it is still con- 
sidered the best single history of the period. H. F. R. 


CENTENNIAL AND COMMEMORATIVE PUBLICATIONS 


Some seventeen Illinois towns and cities celebrated their centennials in 
1956. Most of these commemorated the event with special publications, for 
which the Historical Library is indebted to the various committees and 
individuals who sent them. Each of the booklets mentioned below is approxi- 
mately 814 by 11 inches in size: 


BREESE (June 29-July 1).: More than three-fourths of the 82-page Breese 
Centennial Souvenir Program and History is devoted to the history of 
the town, of its civic and fraternal organizations and its business houses. 
The text is illustrated with about sixty pictures. 
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CATLIN (July 20-21): Catlin Centennial is a 30-page pamphlet, with the 
“History of Catlin” taking eleven pages, followed by a page each for the 
centennial program, the grade school, the Methodist Church, the Church 
of Christ, the high school, the bank, the volunteer fire department, the 
Lions Club, and five civic organizations sharing a page. The remainder 
is devoted to advertising. Ten photographs illustrate the text. 

DEKALB (June 12-16): The 72-page centennial booklet Progress Unlimited 
contains some thirty well-written, informative pages on the history of 
the community and sixteen pages of program, with the remainder being 
devoted to advertising. The booklet has two dozen photographs. 

DURAND (July 12-15): The 52-page Souvenir Program and Historical 
Booklet has nine pages of history and seven of photographs. The July 
5 and 12 issues of the Durand Gazette also contain historical photographs 
and text. 

GRIDLEY (July 18-22): The 168 pages of the Gridley Centennial Book 
contain more than a hundred photographs, most of them taken around 
1900, and four pages of sketches of local scenes made at about the 
same time. All but a few of the people in the photographs are identified. 
There is a map showing the area damaged by the fire of May 3, 1901, 
and a present-day map of the village. About a dozen pages are devoted 
to a history of the community and eight pages to the churches. 


HARVARD (June 6-9): The 64-page centennial edition of the Harvard 
Herald published on May 31 contains practically as much historical 
material and photographs as would a 500-page book. The first section 
is printed on superior quality paper and serves as a cover for the remain. 
ing centennial sections—General, Clubs and Organizations, Churches, 
Industry and Business, Rural, Schools and the City, and Features. The 
articles are well written, well organized and well illustrated. 

ILLIOPOLIS (August 23-25): The Centennial History of Illiopolis contains 
thirty-eight pages of history, with about forty pictures, many taken 
about 1900. The rest of the 66-page booklet is devoted to advertising. 


NEOGA (August 14-15): The Story of Neoga is a 70-page booklet with 
about eighty pictures illustrating the fifty-six pages of historical text. 
The fourteen pages of advertising are at the back of the booklet. 

NOKOMIS (July 26-28): The 120 pages of the Centennial History of 
Nokomis, Illinois, contain ten pages of the Community’s History, the 
equivalent of eight of “historical notes”; sixteen of family histories; and 
twenty-four of business and industry, which replace the usual advertise- 
ments. More than fifty turn-of-the-century photographs are distributed 
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through the book. Historical material also was published in the July 26 
and August 2 issues of the Free Press-Progress. 


PANA (July 1-4): The 56-page Pana centennial souvenir booklet is bound 
in loose-leaf form. T. J. Phiilips did most of the research and writing 
for the thirty-six pages of historical text. It is illustrated by fourteen 
photographs and has a limited index. 


PEOTONE (August 2-5): Eighteen pages of history, including a dozen pic- 
tures from the past, form part of the 92-page Peotone on Parade. Nearly 
as many pages, with over thirty pictures, are devuced to present-day 
civic and fraternal organizations. The centennial program occupies 
four pages and the remainder is advertising. 


VIOLA (July 2-4): Text and photographs about the Viola centennial occupy 
all of Section Four of the Aledo Times-Record of June 27, and other 
articles are scattered through the other three sections of the paper. 


WINDSOR (August 26-September 1): The Story of Windsor, a 48-page 
souvenir program, has twelve pages of history—printed in small type— 
and six pages on civic and fraternal groups. There are two dozen pic- 
tures, most of them from the past. The Windsor Gazette of July 26 
carries “The History of Windsor” by Ella Mae Kercheval Chilovich, 
covering more than four full columns. This issue and the next also con- 
tain other historical articles. 


Towns and cities which celebrated centennials in 1956, from which the 
Historical Library has received no publications, are: Broadwell (December 
9); Buckley (June 21-23); Colchester (early September); and Forest Park 
(June 17-24). If any readers of this Journal are able to send us publica- 
tions from these communities, they will be appreciated. 

The Library has recently received the Hundredth Anniversary Issue 
of the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, dated October 27, 1954. Its sixteen 
large pages are crammed with information about the history of the publica- 
tion and of the legal profession in Chicago for the past century. 

The Piatt County Journal {Monticello} issued—on May 17, 1956—a 
special 56-page edition marking the centennial of the publication. This 
contains much valuable material on Monticello and Piatt County. 

The Illinois State Journal {Springfield}, founded November 10, 1831, 
issued special sections on various aspects of the history of Springfield in 
its Sunday editions during October (7, 14, 21 and 28). In addition to the 
108 pages in the six special 125th anniversary sections, various shorter his- 
torical articles and pictures are scattered through the rest of the issues. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Jack L. Black, manager of the local Illinois Bell Telephone office, spoke 
to the Alton Area Historical Society on “Alton’s Pioneer Telephone Service” 
at its meeting on November 11 in Haskell House. 

New officers of the Society, elected at this meeting are: John Stobbs, 
president; Maitland Timmermeier, vice-president; Mrs. John Stobbs, secre- 
tary; and Lester K. Meyer, treasurer. 


The Bond County Historical Society on October 19 elected John F. 
Nowlan honorary president for life; Evelyne McCracken, president; Mrs. 
C. J. Dawdy and Charles I. Watson, vice-presidents; Mrs. Frank V. Davis, 
secretary; C. D. Hoiles, treasurer; Watson, Deane McAlister, Russel Hunter 
and Harry Bilyeu, directors for three years. Antiques and heirlooms owned 
by the members were on display. 


The Boone County Historical Society met at the courthouse in Belvidere 
on November 15 and discussed possibilities for a new home for the Society's 
collections. President Fred Lewis appointed Sidney Nash and Perry Cratty 
co-chairmen of a committee in charge of this project. Four members of the 
junior historical society now being formed attended the meeting. The 
Society accepted the donation of the whistle of the National Sewing Machine 
Company plant. 


The Cairo Historical Association held its annual Holiday House at 
Magnolia Manor on November 22-25. Committee chairmen were: Mesdames 
James S. Johnson, Jr., Virginia Cade Luby, Emmett J. Gillespie, Herbert H. 
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Ewing, A. B. Thomas, H. B. Williams, Herbert C. Bourland, Harry Emerson, 


James M. Looney, Maribea Tieman, Edward Detjen, Carson W. Rodgers, 


Charles A. Koehler, and Miss Kathryn Greaney. 


Richard S$. Hagen, historical consultant of the Illinois Division of Parks 


and Memorials, gave an illustrated lecture on historical restorations through- 


out the state at the Du Page County Historical Society's “Harvest Dinner” 
on November 16 at the Woodridge Country Club near Lisle. Copies of the 


Society's 1956 art portfolio were distributed to the members. 


The newly organized Historical Society of the Fort Hill Country met 


at the Diamond Lake church on October 15. Gordon Ray talked on the 
early history of the ninety-eight-year-old church, and his brother, Lloyd C. 
Ray, discussed Indians of the Lake County area and exhibited numerous 
artifacts. The Society plans to emphasize the history of the area's churches. 

Pending the completion of organization and the election of permanent 
officers, John Bane, Mrs. William Hecketsweiler, Richard F. Johnson, the 
Rey. Delbert Schrag and John Shepherd are serving as a steering committee 


to direct the Society’s affairs. 


Paul Fellinger showed pictures of his trip to Europe last summer at 
the October 15 meeting of the Jefferson County Historical Society. 


The Kankakee County Historical Society on November 11 paid tribute 
to its past president Ralph E. Francis, following his election to the presidency 
of the Illinois State Historical Society for 1956-1957. Burrell Small gave 
an illustrated talk on his recent tour of South America. Mrs. Thomas Baird, 
president of the Society, presided. 


Officers of the La Salle County Historical Society, re-elected on October 
14, are: Dorothy Bieneman, president; John Graham, vice-president; Ruth 
Karger, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Fred W. Sauer, recording secretary; 
and John W. Dubbs, treasurer. Mrs. Edward Carus, Mrs. Walter Chapman, 
Ray C. Hawley, Horace Hickok and C. C. Tisler were elected directors. 

Keith Clark of Ottawa sang ballads recently written by him on the 
Ottawa-Peoria trail, the early Peru fire department and early Mendota laws. 
Biographical sketches, of Maud Powell, Herbert Spencer Jennings and 
John Finley were read, and the group toured Miss Powell's birthplace and 
listened to recordings made by her. 


The Madison County Historical Society met at Marine on October 21. 
The group was welcomed by Mayor Walton H. Faires, and papers on the 
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early history of the town were read by Esther Brandes and Mrs. Alberta 
Mebold. Loyal Palmer reported the formation in Wood River of the 
Lewis and Clark Society, which is to be devoted to the study of that expedition. 

A memorial address in honor of the late Dr. Howard W. Trovillion 
was given by Irving Dilliard, past president of both the Madison County 
and Illinois State Historical societies. A. Edson Smith, principal of 
East Alton-Wood River Community High School, was elected first vice- 
president, and Robert Lange of Edwardsville director, to fill vacancies cre- 
ated by Dr. Trovillion’s death. Burton C. Bernard of Granite City and 
Les E. Prehn of Bethalto were elected directors to replace E. W. Ellis and 
Harvey E. Dorsey. Other officers, all re-elected, are: Donald F. Lewis, 
president; Mary Harnsberger, second vice-president; Jessie Springer, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, treasurer; Lewis and Dilliard, directors. 


Historical exhibits of early Marine, and a collection of campaign but- 


tons presented by Udell Harris of St. Louis, were on display for the members. 


The Marshall County Historical Society met on October 22 at Toluca. 
Ray Litchfield presented facts about land grants to farms in the area. 


Harry L. Spooner, charter member and past president of the Peoria His- 
torical Society, addressed the Society’s first meeting of the new season on 
October 15. His subject was “Early Railroad Transportation in Peoria.” 
The Society, which has one hundred members, meets monthly in the Lincoln 


Room of the Bradley University library. 


The Randolph County Historical Society began its 1956-1957 season 
with a business meeting and social hour at the Peace Lutheran Church in 
Steeleville, on September 21. Vice-President E. R. Schweizer presided. 

Melvin L. Fowler, curator of anthropology of the Illinois State Museum, 
spoke on the Modoc excavations at the Society's meeting in Sparta on 
October 19. 

Louis Aaron of Harrisburg was guest speaker at the Society's November 
16 meeting in Chester. 


Claire V. Golden of Port Byron was the principal speaker at the 
Rock Island County Historical Society meeting on November 13. He de- 
scribed his trip through Russia last summer and showed color pictures which 
he took while there. Mrs. Arthur Jahn spoke on the early days of Edgington, 
where the meeting was held. Mrs. James Casey sang, accompanied by 
Dail Harris. 
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President Karl Gartner, Sr., presided at the St. Charles Historical Society's 
meeting on September 25. Alice Davis reported that a number of school 
pupils are at work on a diorama to be installed in the Society’s museum. The 
needs of the museum and plans for its future were discussed. 


Senator Glen O. Jones addressed the Saline County Historical Society on 
October 2 on “Promotion of Historic and Scenic Beauties of Southern Illinois.” 
Judge D. F. Rumsey reported on progress toward a museum for the Society. 
Phillip Kane sang two songs, accompanied by Michal Foster. 

The feature of the Society's November 6 meeting was a report by 
Louis Aaron and Mrs. Paul Hatfield on the Chicago meeting of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. Susan and James Bond, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bond of Galatia, presented musical numbers. Plans for the museum 
were further discussed and old-time phonographs were on display. 


Eli G. Lentz, professor emeritus of history at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Southern Illinois Historical Society at 
its meeting on October 19 at Carbondale. Mrs. L. O. Trigg, Eldorado, was 
elected vice-president; Dr. John Clifford, Carbondale, secretary-treasurer; 
E. M. Stotlar, Marion, archivist; Charles C. Feirich, Metropolis, Arch Voight, 
Du Quoin, and J. M. Pomeroy, Carmi, directors. 

The meeting began with a public reception honoring geographer Charles 
C. Colby of Chicago, whose A Pilot Study of Southern Illinois was issued 
by the Southern Illinois University Press the following day. After a con- 
ducted tour of the University’s new library building, Dr. Clifford, social 
studies librarian, spoke on “Local Historical Collections at Southern Illinois 
University,” emphasizing the use of microfilm in preserving papers and docu- 
ments. Music was presented by baritone William K. Taylor and pianist 
Robert E. Mueller of the University faculty. 

The Society resolved to support a move for the restoration of Fort 
Defiance at Cairo, and also voted to loan its collection of the papers of 
General Michael K. Lawler to the University library. 


Cary Clive Burford of Urbana addressed the Stephenson County His- 
torical Society on October 26 on “The Historical American Indian in Illinois.” 
A new exhibit of Indian relics is on display at the Society’s museum in 
Freeport. 

A number of unidentified pictures in the possession of the Society have 
been displayed in the office of Philip L. Keister, secretary of the Society and 
past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, with prizes being 
offered for correct identifications. Ruth A. Winn is president of the Society. 
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The Wayne County Historical Society met on November 30 in the 
Mount Erie High School gymnasium. 


Snyder E. Herrin was elected president of the Williamson County His- 
torical Society at its meeting on October 7. Other officers elected are: 
H. L. Motsinger, Ruth Grant and Mrs. Logan Colp, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Pearl Roberts, secretary; Mrs. William Burkhart, treasurer; Mrs. Nannie G. 
Parks, archivist; and Mrs. Paul Colp, parliamentarian. 

The speaker was O. K. McWilliams of Marion, who displayed about 
two thousand Indian artifacts from his collection, gathered from sixteen 


states and some foreign countries. 


THE LAUNCHING OF ILLINOIS HISTORY 


Presentation of the first copy of the January, 1957 issue of I/limois His- 
tory to Governor William G. Stratton by State Historian Clyde C. Walton 
marked the official launching of this new publication. The new magazine 
replaces the Illinois Junior Historian and is being published for the Illinois 
State Historical Society by the Southern Illinois University Press at Car- 
bondale. Like its predecessor, Illinois History seeks to interest junior and 
senior high schoof students in the history of their state. In addition to 
the change in name certain basic changes have been made in editorial policy 
and design that differentiate I//inois History from the Illinois Junior Historian. 

In explaining these changes Phyllis E. Underwood, editor of the maga- 
zine and director of the Illinois Junior Historian program, said: “Most strik- 
ing, to those familiar with the old magazine is the appearance of Illinois 
History. Recognizing that young people tend to shy away from a scholarly 
but colorless publication, Idisnots History has been designed to add eye-appeal 
to solid historical material. In addition to a liberal use of photographs and 
other illustrations from the files of the Illinois State Historical Library, original 
maps and drawings by a staff artist of the Illinois State Museum adorn the 
magazine's pages. 

“In the matter of editorial policy,” the director continued, “two funda- 
mental changes are the decisions to devote each issue to a single topic and 
to invite adults, specialists in their particular fields of study, to contribute 
brief articles to Illinois History. These adult authors will supplement but 
will not replace the work of the junior writers. Behind these decisions rests 
the purpose of the Junior Historian movement: to arouse an interest on the 
part of teen-agers in the history of Illinois, to train them in proper methods 
of historical research, and to provide them with a vehicle for their own ex- 
pression. The decision to devote each issue to a single theme was based 
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Photo by Bill Calvin, State Photographer 
GOVERNOR ReEcEIvEs First Copy oF I/linois History 
State Historian Clyde C. Walton, left, is shown presenting the first copy 


of the new Illinois History magazine to Governor William G. Stratton in 
the latter's office. 


upon the theory that a historical study gains in value and pleasure as it is 
given depth and detail. It was felt that skipping from one unrelated sub- 
ject to another as was done in the Junior Historian had a tendency to confuse 
the student. 

“The plan of having each issue devoted to a single topic had been tried 
with the Junior Historian and had been found impractical because it published 
only student articles and there were never enough of these on one subject 
suitable for publication available at one time. Since the use of adult articles 
was thus inevitable it was agreed that they would add to the value of the 
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magazine from a scholarly point of view and would also serve as tangible 
illustrations of the kind of work the young historians wish eventually to 
produce. 

“Another goal of Illinois History is to provide teachers with an inter- 
esting, effective classroom aid. As it is now designed it can be used as the 
starting point for a unit of study, as a supplement to other textual materials, 
or as a unit entire in itself. Additional educational features of the maga- 
zine include a monthly quiz and a bibliography. Eventually we expect to add 
a column reporting on the activities of Junior Historian clubs and classes 
throughout the state. 

“This, in brief, is the role that Illinois History will have in the Junior 
Historian program. The initial response to the new magazine from news- 
paper editors, teachers and librarians has been highly enthusiastic. This 
gives rise to the feeling that the Junior Historian program will make sub- 
stantial strides this year toward the fulfillment of its goal: to help students 
know and enjoy the history of Illinois.” 


ELIJAH M. HAINES GRAVE MARKED 


The residents of Hainesville—Lake County’s oldest and smallest incor- 
porated village—honored the town’s founder, Elijah Middlebrook Haines, 


on October 21 by dedicating a red marble marker at his previously un- 
marked grave in Oakwood Cemetery, Waukegan. Trustee John M. Finch, Sr., 
chairman of the Elijah M. Haines Memorial Committee, presided, and Village 
Attorney Richard R. Bairstow summarized Haines’ career. Other Haines- 
ville officials and Mayor Robert E. Coulson of Waukegan also participated. 

The inscription reads: “Elijah M. Haines / 1822-1889 / Founder of 
Hainesville / Erected by Hainesville / 1956.” 

Born in Oneida County, New York, Haines came to Lake County in 
1833. He was self-educated and was admitted to the bar in 1851. Four years 
later he prepared a compilation of Illinois laws relating to township organiza- 
tion, which was printed by authority of the General Assembly and dis- 
tributed throughout the state. He also made similar compilations for Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Wisconsin and Minnesota. His Treatise on the Powers and 
Duties of Justices of the Peace im Illinois, also dating from 1855, is still a 
standard work on the subject. 

Haines was one of the organizers of the Republican Party in Illinois and 
a friend of Lincoln. He served as a Republican in the Twenty-first, Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third General Assemblies (1859-1865). As a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1869-1870 he was instrumental in the 
adoption of minority representation and other antimonopoly features of 
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Illinois’ present constitution. He was re-elected to the House as an inde- 
pendent in 1870, 1874, 1882, 1884 and 1888, and died during his last term. 
At the sessions of 1875 and 1885 he served as Speaker. 


RURAL YOUTH GROUP HONORS FOUNDERS 


The Illinois Rural Youth organization celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary this fall at its annual meeting in Chicago. In ceremonies on 
November 13 at the Sherman Hotel scrolls were presented to George H. 
Iftner of Springfield, assistant director of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture, and Father George Nell of Teutopolis for their parts in founding 
the organization. Iftner was farm advisor of Effingham County twenty-five 
years ago. Father Nell, incidentally, has been a member of the Illinois State 
Historical Society since 1919. 


DU PAGE HISTORICAL PORTFOLIO 


The Du Page County Historical Society has published the first portfolio in 
what it hopes “will be a periodical portrayal of the high spots” of the 
county's history. The Society's President H. A. Berens writes an introduc- 
tion for the first page and each of the seven other eleven-by-fourteen-inch 


pages is devoted to a county landmark. H. Gilbert Foote supplied the pen- 
and-ink drawings each of which is half a page in size and the texts were 
written by various members of the Society. The sites honored in this first 
issue are: the Warren L. Wheaton home, Wheaton; Mansion House, Glen 
Ellyn; Castle Inn, Hinsdale; Gary’s Mill, West Chicago; Byrd’s Nest Chapel, 
Elmhurst; Fort Payne, Naperville; and Big Woods Congregational Church, 
Eola Road. 


CORRECTION: Excavations at the Modoc Rock Shelter in Randolph County 
are being conducted by the Illinois State Museum and not by the University 
of Illinois department of archaeology as was stated in the Autumn, 1956 
Journal, p. 348. 
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The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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history. 
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